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FOR SPRING CROPS OF 1872. 
[ESTABLISHED 1848.] 
To the FARMERS and PLANTERS of Maryland and the South generally. 


Horner’s Maryland SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


(We court the Chemist’s inquiry.) 

After 23 years’ experience in the Fertilizing bueincss, and after establishing a wide reputation for the 
purity and excellence of his Bone Dust, the subscriber has been induced to prepare a Phosphate suitable 
to the requirements and every way worthy the attention of the Southern Farmer. 

The ‘“‘MARYLAND”’ is a rejavenator and permanent improver of the soil. It stimulates equal to 
Peruvian Guano, and sustains equal to Bone, being composed almost entirely of these ingredients, with a 
very liberal percentage of Potash in the residuum. There is no adulterater nor inferior article used—every 
part of the Phosphate being of essential benefit to the land. Neither pains nor expense have been spared 
in its preparation, and we claim for it the grea‘est benefit to the farmer from the smallest outlay. 

For Cotton, Wheat and Corn, and as a general stimulant and aliment for worn and impoverished 
land, there can be nothing superior. It is warranted to run as high in Ammonia, and higher in Bone 
Phosphate, than any other fertilizer in the market. 

Price 850 per ton, in new bags. No charge for delivery. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., 


Mauufacturer and General Commission Merchant. Office and Warehouse, 54 S. Gay street. General 
Warehouse, corner Chew and Stirling streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bone Dust $45, Bone, Meal $50, Dissolved Bone $42, 


Our own manufacture, in new bags; Eastern and Western Rone Dust, $35. Peruvian Guano delivered 
from Peruvian Government Warehouse at the Jowest rates. No charge for delivers. 


jan-tf. JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN 


LAND RENEWER. 


This Sustain is a specific restorer of the exhausted properties of impov- 
erished and ovefstrained land. 

It gives vigor to the young plant, promotes its rapid growth, and insures, in 
the matured crop, a thickened, heavy leaf. 

It is especially adapted to worn land, and will generously repay the cost of 
its outlay in the quality and quantity of the Tobacco Crop, besides permanently 
improving the soil and raising it to its virgin standard. 

Three eminent Chemists say it has all the prerequisites of a first-class 
Fertilizer. 

It will be its own best advocate with its patrons. 


$50 PER TON. NO CHARGE FOR DELIVERY. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr., 
54 S. Gay street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PERCHERON HORSES. 


A VISIT TO THE FARM or Mr. W. T.WALTERS. 

Notwithstanding the great attention now 
being paid in America to the breeding of the 
Horse, and the yearly increasing interest in 
trotting and running horses, it still remains a 
matter of conspicuous comment that in this 
country we have no race of draft horses. 
There is no want more difficult to supply 
even from the stables of our largest cities, 
which absorb the best of all kinds of horses 
produced in the eountry, than the demand for 
a pair of well matched horses suitable for 
heavy draft. This want is one so mucli felt 
both on the farm and in our commercial 
towns, that it is surprising no greater effort 
has been made to remedy the deficiency. 

Attention has been called of late years to 
the Percherons, as the race most suitable to 
supply the want we name, and the subject 
being one which is just now attracting con- 
siderable notice, we are glad to be able to 
furnish our readers with some facts connected 
with the introduction of a number of very 
exeellent specimens of this breed into this 
country, as well as a succinct account of their 
adaptation to the climate and circumstances 
they find here. 

Mr. William T. Walters, a public spirited | 
and liberal citizen of Baltimore, whose name 
is closely identified with many of its most | 
progressive improvements and most useful,| 
institutions, and who is distinguished in pri- 
vate for his admiration and encouragement of 


the fine arts and his taste and discrimination 
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in their productions, while residing in France 
was so impressed with the fine draft horses 
seen in that country in so much excellence 
and strength, that he determined, for the sake 
of supplying a want known by hi to be so 
universally felt, to introduce into this section 
the Percherons, a breed of horses which take 
their the district of Perche in 
France, where they are bred, and which are 
in their native land 
extraordinary strength, and vigor which does 
not degenerate, combined with docility, pati- 
ence, honesty, excellent health and a hardy 
elastic temperament; quick of movement and 
of great endurance; particularly valuable 
for their remarkable precocity, and their en- 
tire exemption from defects and diseases of 


name from 


described as posscssing 


the legs and feet. 

Although several other importations of 
these horses have been made, we believe the 
facts justify us in saying that few if any of 
them have equalled in merit those brought 
over by Mr. Walters. The race is in great 
demand in France, and it is well understood 
that the government service absorbs the very 
best animals that are raised, and very many 
of those exported have been rather inferior 
specimens, picked up in Paris by interested 
brokers, and ill fitted to fairly represent the 
well bred horses of Perche. Mr. W. was for- 
tunate in being able to make his selections in 
person in the native home of the race, and 
superior facilities having been afforded hiin 
by the officials of the Imperial Government, 
he thereby secured finer types of the breed 
than are frequently exported. The first ship- 





mares, reached here in 1867, and subsequent 
importations, with the natural increase, have 
brought up the number now in Mr. Walters’ 
stable to some twenty head. 

It was our good fortune, a few days ago, to 
visit the handsome estate of Mr. W. at a time 
when all the stalls, save one, were filled, and 
the sight of the noble array of splendid ani- 
mals is one which would repay any breeder 
or admirer of the horse, or, indeed, any lover 
of the beautiful and grand in nature, for a 
much longer ride than we took that bright 
May morning. The starting of the team of 
four handsomely built, spirited and noble 
looking, pure bred Percheron mares, attached 
to a wagon, itself weighing, it would seem, 


almost two tons, is a spectacle which could | 
be seen nowhere else in this country, and is | 


well worthy of being transferred (as indeed 
has been done) to a permanent picture. 
These Percherons are tall horses, averaging 
perhaps 154 hands, and looking heavier than 
they really are. Their color is grey, the 
shade ranging from almost white to a deep 


steel, generally becoming lighter as the horse | 
The head is short, with great | 


grows older. 
width between the eyes, which are bright and 
expressive; the neck is short, but broad and 
well arched; the chest wide and capacious; 
the quarters very broad and the body well 
ribbed up; the legs are muscular and notice- 
ably short from the knee to the fetlock; the 
mane and tail heavy and of fine texture.— 
The muscles and sinews feel like bundles of 
wires. Notwithstanding their size, they pos- 
sess spirit and freedom of action, which makes 
the Percheron a stylish horse. The general 
impression that he is a coarse, heavy horse, is 
erroneous, arising from inspections of speci- 
mens ill-bred or injudiciously selected. 

First led out was Hercules, a splendid stal- 
lion, 8 years old, quite 16 hands high, and 
weighing probably 1600 Ibs. With a free ac- 


tion and an animated air, and muscles of the | 


firmness of steel, he looks worthy of the name 
he bears, and well fitted to be, as in truth he 
has already become, in this vicinity, the sire 
of a new race. We have in the hands of the 
engraver, but will probably not receive it in 
time for this issue, a portrait of this noble 
horse. We hope to be able to present a 
spirited illustration in our next No. of this 
fine specimen of a race destined, we are per- 
suaded, to achieve much for the improvement 
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ment, consisting of one stallion and two | 


of the stock of thiscountry. Next shown us 
| were Prince Imperial and Sultan, 3 year old 
| stallions, both dark grey, not quite so tall as 
| Hercules, but magnificent animals of beauti- 
‘ful style, and making a splendid team, the 
| former with a neck of tremendous depth and 
power, such as we never saw on any other 
| horse. Then three of the older brood mares, 
with their colts. Alene, 8 years, with a 
sprightly mahogany bay colt 3 weeks old, 
| Kate, 9 years old, light grey, nearly white, 
| with a jet black mare colt, foaled only two 
days before, and Lizzie, also very light grey, 
with a horse colt two months old. The colts 
| vary in color considerably at the time of foal- 
| ing, but in a very few weeks acquire their in- 
| variable hue of grey. 

Rosa and Nelly are 2 year old fillies, very 
handsome and stylish—the former with the 
| action and general appearance of a well grown 
| pony. In a paddock we found Robert,a horse 
| colt, 2 years old, who, having been deserted 
| by his dam, was raised by hand on cow’s milk. 
| His active disposition and shapely form do 
credit to his “ raising.” 

Mr. Walters, desirous of trying a cross of 
the Percheron on the thoroughbred, has se- 
lected for the dam a bay mare, Prude, bred by 
Gen. Wade Hampton, a beautiful and spirited 
| animal, whose blood shows in every motion, 
| and who has exhibited wonderful speed. By 
| Moroek (a stallion we did not see) she has a 
handsome colt, the development of whose 
| qualities will be looked for with much inter- 

est. Leaving Prude and her colt, we found 
| two of the farm teams just driving out of the 
| yard to their afternoon hauling, one composed 
| of two, the other of four mares. Stepping 
| off as quietly as old plow horses, but with an 
| air of conscious and reserved power, these 
large animals move the heavy wagons with as 
| little effort as if they were willow chairs.— 
| The ordinary load of the two, is three tons, 
| and of the four, five tons weight. 
The experience of Mr. Walters with the 
| Percherons is more extended than that of any 
other person in this country, both as regards 
the length of time he has kept them and the 
number constantly in his stables, and of course 
his estimate of their merits is peculiarly valu- 
able. 

He regards them as the hardiest, most do- 
cile and the easiest kept race existing. They 
will live on the poorest fare and the least in 
; quantity; they reach maturity souner and can 











earlier be made self-supporting than any other | 
breed. That they are well adapted to this 
climate is proved by their withstanding the 
Vicissitudes of heat and cold better than our 
native horses, not one on this place ever hav- 
ing had on a blanket even in the mcst in- 
clement weather. Such a thing as a Perche- 
ron being “ off his feed” for a single day is un- 
known, except in the case of cone stallion 
which died in consequence of injuries received 
on the voyage across the Atlantic. Notwith- 
standing their size they are very quick in ac- | 
tion, some of the mares having been driven by 
Mr. Walters twelve miles in an hour; and as | 
a specimen of their endurance he mentioned | 
to us a mare which he saw in Perche, which, 
harnessed to a tilbury, made over a hilly and 
difficult road 55.3-5 miles in 4 hours and 24 
minutes. Spavin, ring-bone and similar dis- 
eases are in this breed entirely unknown. 

The docility of the horses is wonderful, it 
being remembered that the males are never 
gelded. This mildness comes trom the long 
course of gentle and patient treatment which 
they receive among their native hills, where 
the horse, only in a less degree than with the 
Aralis, is considered the friend and companion 
It frequently happens, on Mr. Wal- 
ters’ place, that one of the stallions is harnessed 
abreast of a mare and the team driven by a 
young lady. In Perehe the colts are put at 
18 months at light work sufficient to make 
them earn the cost of their keep, and on this 
place, their training begins at 16 months—the 
term not indicating, however, that break-neck | 
operation, so dangerous both to man and | 
horse, generally called “ breaking.” All are | 
handled from an early age, and every colt, | 
mare and stallion that we saw seemed as gen- | 
tle as a kitten. 

The Percherons, like the thoroughbreds, go 
back to the Arab blood of the desert. That | 
they are a pure and distinct race cannot be | 
doubted, and that they produce their like in | 
An illustration of | 


of man 


every case is well settled. 
this is found in the progeny of one of Mr. | 
Walters’ stallions, which number in one coun- 
ty of this State 250 colts, every one of which | 
is grey, although their dams were of every | 


conceivable color. 

Mr. Walters did not introduce and is not | 
breeding this race of horses with any view to | 
profit. His desire has been to possess a suffi- | 


cient number and to retain them long enough 
to thoroughly test their adaptability to our 
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climate, and, at the same time, to contribute 
to the formation of a race, or rather to the 
improvement of our present stock, in order 
that our great deficiency in quick heavy draft 
horses, both for farmers and the purposes of 
trade, may be supplied. No animals have 
ever been sold, but in a short time the in- 
crease will be such that a number must neces- 
sarily be disposed of. This will be the more 
willingly done, since it has been demonstrated 
by careful and patient tests that the Perche- 
rons are peculiarly fitted to fill a vacancy long 
existing in this and every other section of the 
country. In the meantime, several of the stal- 
lions have been standing in different counties 
of this state and Virginia, to the evident im- 
provement already of their horses. The cost 
of their service is very moderate, the desire 
being to extend their influence as widely as 
possible, no consideration of gain entering 
the calculation of their liberal-spirited owner. 

A lover of fine stock, Mr. Walters has also 
assembled at his place a herd of imported Jer- 
sey cattle, which are all handsome specimens 
of that favorite race. Hannibal, the head of 
the herd, is a splendid animal, selected in Jer- 
sey by a personal friend of Mr. W., and con- 
sidered by many good judges to be one of 
finest bulls in the country. With arching neck 
and neat clear cut head he is a good exemplar 
of the masculine type of the breed. Welcome, 
a well-shaped, matronly cow of about 6 years, 
isa perfect beauty, which indeed, is only what 
we may say of all the females, especially 
among which, however, we noted Li/y and 
Rose, the former light red and white, with the 
head of a deer, the latter grey and black and 
white, both with black points. 

It would rejoice the heart of the neatest of 


| our good country house-wives to see the dairy 


on this place. Built under ground with dou- 
ble walls, with ventilator and windows pro- 
tected by wire gauze, it is proof against both 
heat and insects. The troughs for the milk 
pans are cut out of solid blocks of white 
marble, and polished slabs of the same ma- 
terial are provided for the operation of butter 
making. Cold water runs constantly through 
the troughs, and the place looks well fitted to 
produce the butter of golden hue which we 
saw resting upon the cool slabs—though the 
cows, we know, have not yet gone into the 
pasture. 

The country seat of Mr. Walters is one of 
the handsomest in this vicinity, but our space 
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does not admit of any allusion to its beauties 
beyond a brief reference to the greenhouse 
and graperies. These are situated at the side 
of a pretty lake, where art has so skillfully 
concealed art, that the rustic bridges and 
natural attributes of the 
scene where, scarce half a dozen years ago, 
was only to be found a swamp in the place of 
the now well ordered and beautifully designed 
landscape. The trees and shrubbery, com- 
paratively so lately planted, look as if indige- 
nous to the spot, and afford a good example 


adornments seem 


of what may be quickly accomplished in orna- 
mental planting by the judicious eye and ex- 
perienced hand. 

The arrangement of the flower beds is very 
effective, and the interior of the houses, though 
past the season for the best display, we found 
abloom with the glories of hundreds of Gera- 
niums waiting to be bedded out. 

We also noticed with admiration a very 
beautiful and perfect specimen of the Large 
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Tree Fern (Cyathea Vedullaris), as also a hand- | 
some Sago Palm (Cycus revoluta), and a very | 


fine display of Begonias and Lycopodiums, 
or Club Mosses, and some very healthy and 
fruitful Lemons, Oranges and Shaddocks. 

In these houses there is a very neat and du- 
rable arrangement of the benches, consisting 
in the substitution for wood or brick, of iron 
trays, some three inches deep, which are filled 


with sand, into which the pots are plunged, | 


the trays being open below and supported by 
graceful iron brackets. The grapes looked 
very promising, and every thing, both inside 


and out, seemed by its neatness to speak forth | 
| cess and advantage, and a great saving thus 


the praise of Mr. Frazier, who is the gardener 
in charge. 
THE SILK MANUFACTURE. 


At the conclusion of the late war between 


| secured to the country. 


a considerable interest has been manifested in 
this branch of domestic industry, and several 
establishments are in full operation in our 
city and elsewhere. One of the signs of pro- 
gress in this business, we had recently a per- 
sonal opportunity of witnessing. Having 
rented to a foreign artizan a large upper room 
in a warehouse in the heart of the city, we 
were delighted, on calling upon our new 
tenant shortly afterwards, to find that the 
premises were filled with neat, small looms, 
and quite a bevy of young women busily en- 
gaged with the shuttles in the spinning out 
of fair silk fabrics of various descriptions— 
and such is the increasing business of our 
tenant, that he is already anxious to have his 
accommodations enlarged. Another and more 
decisive evidence is found in the fact, that a 
few weeks ago, some of our merchants and 
capitalists, who had secured a charter for the 
purpose from the Legislature, organized a 
company with a capital of $100,000, to manu- 
facture on an extensive scale, dress shirts and 
drawers, suspenders, elastie webbing, silk cra- 
vats, neck ties, and a variety of silk fancy 
goods, now manufactured at Lyons and St. 
Etienne, in France, and Barman, in Germany, 
and at Crefield. 

From the well known enterprise and finan- 
cial ability of the gentlemen who have under- 
taken this work, the most successful results 
may be anticipated. 

‘The drain upon the country of the precious 
metals to pay tor silk goods imported, is ener- 
mous, and there is no reason to doubt that in 


many sections of the country their manu- 
facture could be increased with decided suc- 


It is estimated that 


| even now the productions of the silk looms 
| in the U.S. are worth from ten to twenty 


France and Germany, it was thought that in | 


consequence of the unsettled state in which 
the former was left, a large emigration 
would take place to this and other countries, 
especially from the provinces of Lorraine and 
Alsace, which were permanently annexed to 


nillions of dollars. 

Various efforts have been made, from time 
to time, to find some substitute for the mul- 
berry tree for the feeding of the silk-worm, 
but nothing, we believe, has as yet been dis- 
covered. ‘The variety of mulberry that will 
furnish the most suitable food, is said to be 
the Moretti, or Italian variety. Mr. Leon 


| Gambert, of East San Jose, California, has 


Germany, so much against the wishes of their | 


people; and it was suggested at the time, 
tlt the opportunity was a suitable one, to at- 


were peculiarly fitted to establish the manu- 
facture of Silk. Whether any systematic plan 
was adopted to secure such an acquisition, 
we cannot say, but certain it is, that recently 


been breeding silk-worms for the past two 
years, (as we learn from the Agr. Dept. Re- 
port for 1870,) and received a premium of 
$250 from the State for producing cocoons, 


| and he considers this variety as the best. The 
tract to our shores the artizans of France who | 


legislature of that State has been extremely 
liberal in encouraging this business, and the 
opinion is expressed by Mr. Wm. Agnes, an 
experienced silk manufacturer, and Mr. Ryle, 
of Paterson, New Jersey, where the manu- 
facture of silk is carried on very successfully, 





that the raw silk produced in California, is 
equal to the best India or Japan; the fibre is 
very strong, fine, free from all impurities, and 
remarkably smooth and glossy. 

We have noted above, an instance of the 
liberality of the legislature of the Golden 
Stute; and in addition thereto, we find that 
A. G. Ballou, of Yolo, received under the same 
aci, $300 for 100,000 cocoons; Mrs. E. M. 
Weston, of Sacramento, $1,875 for 625,000 co- 
coons; 8. J. Scuffregan, of Santa Clara, A. 
Issard and A. Miller, of Nevada, each $250; 
and A. Packard, of Santa Barbara, $450 for 
150,000 cocoons. The law was adopted offer- 
ing these premiums in 1868, and in a single 
year the results above mentioned must have 
een realized, as they are recorded in the Agri- 
cultural Bureau report for 1870. 

To show the rapidity with which this busi- 
ness is increasing, it is stated that silk worms 
were first hatched in California in 1860, and 
numbered about 500; in 1865, the number 
was estimated at 300,000; in 1867, 500,000; in 
1868, 2,700,000; in 1869, 3,500,000; and in 
June of 1869, the Sete ntific Press, of that state, 
expressed the opinion that there would be 
25,000,000 in 1870. We have no reliable sta- 
tistics since that time; but these figures will 
prove how swiftly the business is progressing, 
and now that capitalists, and thorough busi- 
ness men, such as those in Baltimore, alluded 
to above, and in various other places, are go- 
ing into the business, the work of manufac- 
turing may be said to be placed upon a firm 
foundation, and the sale of all the cocoons 
that can be produced, is thereby secured. 


We do not wish to encourage another Mo- | 


rus Multicaulis fever, such as prevailed here 
some thirty years ago, when, instead of com- 
mencing and prosecuting a legitimate business, 
for the establishment of a manufacture which 
would by this time have reached almost fabu- 
lous proportions, the whole country seemed to 
have become infatuated with a rage for specu- 
lation, hardly surpassed by the celebrated 
South Sea bubble, and almost as excited as 
the Black Friday scenes at the Gold Board in 


New York. No section of the U.S. is better | 
fitted for the raising of the food, and the | 


hatching of the worms, than the Southern 
States; their climate is somewhat similar to 


that of Italy and the South of France, and of | 


China and Japan, where the silk business 


flourishes best; and here is presented another | 


of the numerous openings upon which the 
people of that section can take hold, incur- 
ring but little or ao risk, if commenced on a 
smull scale. A demand for the products which 
they can raise will be created, we venture to 
say, as soou as they can be brought to mar- 
ket, and at prices remuncrative in the highest 
degree 


Mr. Gambert, above alluded to, had been | 


breeding silk-worms for two years preceding 
1870; he at that time had 5000 mulberry trees 
of the Moretti variety, besides 10,000 of the 
same kind in a nursery, some of which are 
2, and others 3 years old, valued respectively 


at $10 and $15 per 100. The last year of his | 
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operations reported, he raised 70 ounces of 
eggs, worth $8 per ounce. All the work of 
feeding and tending was done by one lady— 
the next year he was hatching a number of 
eggs, from which he expected to get about 
140,000 silk-worms, which will produce moths 
enough to lay 460 ounces of eggs, worth 
$3680. The silk-worms used by Mr. G. are 
of the French variety, which he says will pro- 
duce the strongest and best silk—the Japan- 
ese silk-worms do not succeed we'l, and are 
not worth by one-third as much as the French. 
He sells his cocoons in European markets, to 
which they may be transported with perfect 
safety. 

And here we will add, in conclusion, the 
following paragraph from a Georgia cotem- 
porary, Which has fallen under our notice 
since the above remarks were penned :— 

Raw Silk.—Recently a correspondent made 
inquiry concerning a market for raw silk in 
the United States. Since then we have seen 
the following in the Boston Cultivator, and in- 
sert it for his benefit; others, also, may have 
had their attention turned in the same direc- 
tion.— Southern Cultivator. 

“The silk manufacturing interest in this 
country is assuming immense proportions, 
and bids fair to rival the cotton interest in ex- 
tent. There are numerous manufactorics in 
this State; New Jersey has sixteen factories 
and seventy-five thousand spindles; fifteen 
hundred operatives find employment in the 
silk manufactories of Philadelphia, while five 
millions of dollars are invested in this busi- 
ness in Connecticut. The Cheney Brothers, 
in Hartford, are turning out daily fifteen hun- 
dred yards of dress silk, and four thousand 
yards of dress goods into the manufacture of 
which silk enters, besides large quantities of 
ribbons and sewing silks. The quantity of 
silk imported to meet with the wants of this 
constantly increasing industry, must amount 
to many millions yearly, and if it can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in this country, incredible 
sums Will be saved.” 


Our Agricultural Galendar. 
-‘« JUNE—FARM WORK. 


This is one of the most important months 


of the year to the farmer. He has had great 
during the past year, and 
sadly delayed by the back- 
wardness of the season, and the scarcity of 
help, in getting in their spring crops. In 
some locations North and West of us, the ex- 
treme cold weather has been severely felt 
upon the wheat crop, and much of it has been 
winter-killed beyond redemption. A gentle- 
man whose business has this spring carried 
him much among the farmers, informs us, that 


many have been 
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to the North of us, the ground during the 
winter had frozen to the depth of two feet, 
and so great was the damage done to the 
wheat, in some quarters the fields were being 
ploughed up, and oats put in. To the South 
of us, it was the reverse, and he specially no- 
ticed the appearance of this crop in Albe- 
marle Co., Va., where it looked beautiful— 
and this is confirmed to us by letter from Mr. 
Gilmer, of that county, who says (under date 
of 7th May,) “I have the finest crop of wheat, 
itis said, that ever was on this farm, (and I 
have made 17 bushels for each bushel seeded,) 
and it is all owing to peas, buckwheat and 
lime and plaster, and thorough preparation. 1 
would like for you to see the striking differ- 
ence to the very line made by only to bushels 
of oyster-shell lime per acre.” 

It is to be hoped that the best has been 
made of the opportunities afforded during the 
season, and if delays have been caused by the 
weather, the greater have been the facilities 
of gathering and making up an additional 
supply of manure, which will in some mea- 
sure, if an ordimary season is now afforded, 
counteract the delays alluded to. But, under 
all circumstances, let us do our duty, and 
with trustful hearts commit the result to Him 
“who doeth all things well,” and who has 
promised “the early and the latter rain”— 
yet He worketh by means, and if we fail to 
do our part to accomplish the desired ends of 
life, we suffer the consequences of the neglect 
or disobedience to the command, to fulfil the 


requirements upon us at seed time and harvest. 


Harvest —And this brings us to the con- 
sideration of the fact that, ere another month 
rolls round, in many portions of the country 
wherein our Farmer circulates, especially at 
the South, the busy hum of the harvest hands 
will be heard in the grass and wheat fields, 
the delightful fragrance of the new mown 
hay enjoyed, and the golden grain will be laid 
low by the stalwart arms of the cradler, or 
the swift cutting teeth of the reaper. Let us 
therefore give some timely hints to those 
who may not already have commenced this 
work—further South of us, in propitious sea- 
sons, we have known the grain to have been 
cut and thrashed and sent to market before 
the end of May—but this side of Georgia, 
und especially if the season has been as back- 
ward as it has shown itself in this latitude, 
the work is not very frequently begun before 
the first of June. 

Prepara'ion—Do not delay until the last 
moment making timely preparation for every 
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extra hands and unusual wages will now be 
required, therefore let nothing be wanting 
when the time for action arrives, to prevent 
your going ahead with your work. Every 
hour lost in such an emergency, will tell upon 
your purse, and it is not the fortune of many 
farmers now to have one so plethoric as to be 
enabled to draw the strings very widely apart. 
Then see to it in time, that your reaping and 
mowing machinery is in good order, and let 
this inspection be directly under the master’s 
own eye, for unfortunately it is too much the 
case, that dependence cannot be placed upon 
hired help to take the necessary pains to see 
to your interests—in a case like this, no rea- 
sonable precaution should be left untried to 
prevent delays, and entire success can only be 
expected where he who is most interested, 
gives his personal superintendence to the 
work in harvest. Few grain growers will 
have a sufficient regular force on the farm to 
do the work of harvest, therefore timely ef- 
fort should be made to secure extra help; in 
some cases it is practicable to unite forces 
with a neighbor, but this should be avoided 
wherever it is possible, as a clashing of inter- 
est is apt to be occasioned thereby. To such 
hands as are known in the neighborhood to 
be good and true, give liberal wages, and it is 
better to have a full supply than to be short 
handed, for if the grain or grass is ready to 
cut, the sooner the work is finished the better, 
for the cost and inconvenience of having so 
many about you, will be much less by the 
plan suggested, than by spinning out the har- 
vest and retaining the crowd the longer about 
your premises. 

Hurvest Implements.—If you have to buy 
new ones, get the dest, for they are the cheap- 
est in the end. The Mowers and Reapers, 
tie Hay Forks and Tedders, which are now 
offered to the attention of the farmer, have 
had to contest so sharply with each other for 
supremacy, that the quick-sighted manufac- 
turers and dealers therein, have been prompt 
to make all the improvements which experi- 
ence has suggested, to keep their machinery 
up to the most approved standard. In our 
pages will be found advertised many of the 
most approved machines now offered to the 
public. 

Harvest Stores.—There is good policy in 
having these ample in quantity and of good 
quality. Harvesting to the rural population 
around you, is a matter of moment—wages 
are demanded that at no other time of the 
year would be dreamed of; and then, the 


feeding is expected that, by the gusto with 


which it is partaken of, it would seem is in- 
tended to last the participants at the board 
for 2» whole year—and many of them are 
pretty much of the character or disposition 
of another class, who visit occasionally the 
summer resorts, and are always the most loud 
in their complaints of the quality of the cuisine 
of the host, although they never had, nor are 
they likely again to enjoy such fare, until 


tuing which will be required for your work— | dame Fortune shall have once more given 
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them the opportunity to revisit such resorts. 
But to be candid, harvesting is a severe trial 
to the physical system of the laborer, and the 
exhausting nature of the werk, under a broil- 
ing sun in midsummer, renders it but just and 
proper that good nourishing food, and that 
too, in abundance, and of a character to tempt 
the appetite, should be provided to sustain 
the muscular energies in their full integrity, 
and induce a buoyancy of spirits, which is all 


important in the prolonged contests of the | 


harvest field. Good treatment in such cases, 
will be sure to be remembered by the profes- 
sional harvesters, and boasted of to their fel- 
lows in their social communings, and when 
the season again rolls round to require their 


services, the humane and generous employer | 
will find that he has the choice and picking | 


of his hands—therefore policy as well as hu- 
manity require attention to these suggestions. 
If snacks between meals are carried to the 
field by youths who have no regular place in 
the work, the advantage will be very evident. 
Many.laborers who generally engage in the 
harvest field, are gathered from villages and 
hamlets in the neighborhood, and are not ac- 
customed to such severe and continued labor ; 
therefore a respite for a quarter of an hour 


brought them, will be well repaid in the in- 
creased vigor and fresh stimulus afforded to 
their fainting energies. 


some refreshing drink, which can be made 
ready every half hour as the reapers reach 
the turning point; and boys or girls should 


be on hand with their cups filled, so that as | 
| Mentor for farmers has furnished us with a 


little time may be lost as possible, in the pro- 
miscuous straggling about of the workmen to 


secure the drink—a little system in managing | 


this matter, will save much time, and time 
now is money. We have found the following 
as about the cheapest, simplest and most re- 
freshing beverage which can be made for the 
purpose: Take for the proportions, half a gal- 
lon of good molasses to every 5 gallons of cool 
water, and infuse into it a quarter of a pound 
of good strong pulverized ginger. 


freshing and invigorating. 
Time of Uutting Clover.—Of course this is to 
be determined according to location. A safe 


rule to be guided by, is, to cut it as soon as it | 


is in full bloom, and before the blossoms turn 
brown—the hay cut at this time is more palat- 
able to stock than when cut after becoming 
dead ripe; but the quantity will be greater in 
the latter case, or when more time is allowed 
to grow. 
this latter result as overbalanced by the early 
cutting giving a greater quantity of after- 
math. The second growth of clover, is the 


seed crop, to which we have given attention | 


elsewhere in this number, and to which refer- 
ence is made. Our farmers are getting more 
in the habit of saving their own clover seed— 
it pays well to do so, and is now a simple pro- 
cess. Edward Stabler in a letter to this pa- 
per, some time ago, reported that his crop of 


This is not | 
only a safe and pleasant drink, but also re- | 


Some farmers, however, consider | 


| Israel; 


seed on 17 acres, yielded 43 bushels cleaned 
and ready for market, beside some pecks not 
well hulled—this at the average rate at which 
clover seed was selling this spring, ($64) 


| would bring about $286, and at but a small 


comparative cost; it paid Mr. S. for all the 
lime, bones, and others manures used in reno- 


| vating the land. 


Reaping Grain —The most suitable time for 
cutting grain, is before it becomes dead ripe ; 
if left too long, the seed will shatter and cause 


| much loss—when beneath the head the straw 


for three to four inches becomes yellow and 


| dry, is the suitable time for harvesting the 


wheat—the grain is also plumper and more 
nutritious, and the straw, if used for feeding 
purposes, more valuable than when cut after 
becoming dry and arid by standing longer in 
the field. Again, early cutting will sometimes 
save the crop from the effects of rust—but a 
judicious course will have to be exercised, so 


| that in avoiding Charybdis, you fall not in- 


to the jaws of Scylla—a medium in this, as 
in most other of the things of life, is per- 


| haps best—for, whilst early cutting is desir- 
| able, care must be taken that the other ex- 


treme is avoided, and the grain cut too green 


" a | —one of the most intelligent farmers in Dela- 
or more, whilst partaking of the food thus | 


ware lost nearly his whole crop, so he in- 
formed us, by cutting it too early whilst in the 


, 9 | dough state. 
In connexion with | 


this, let provision be made for a supply of | 


Roo's.—We have in former numbers said 
all that is necessary upon the cultivation of 
these—if more is necessary to inspirit the 
farmer to commence their cultivation, the Old 


communication on this subject, which will be 
found on another page. It is full late for the 


| purpose, but most of the root crops,—Mangel 
| Wurtzel and Sugar Beet, Carrots, Parsnips, 


—may be sown up to the 10th of June, but 


| the chances would be against full success, 
| were it not that the season’s backwardness 


may help the case—they should have been 
gotten in by the 10th to the middle of May. 


Corn Cultivation.—We have already 


| said so much in the three last numbers of the 


Farmer, about this crop, that it seems like a 
work of supererogation to refer to it again— 
but we are old enough to understand the ne- 


| cessity of giving line upon line, and precept 


upon precept, in most of the matters of life, 
to induce heed to be taken to the advice which 
is showered upon mankind. “ Israel will not 
understand—will not hearken,” was in effect, 
the charge of the Prophet to the children of 
and so it has ever been the case for 
| all time since. The Corn is the great crop of 
this country, and the fact, now beyond a 
| peradventure, that the Wheat crop will be 
| decidedly shortened, should induce every ef- 
fort to make a large crop of Corn to supply 
| the deficiency—the lateness of the season in 
getting it in the ground, may interfere with 
this, but still, wherever it is practicable, we 





would most strenuously uge upon every far- | 
mer to strain a point to accomplish so desir- | 


able an end. In referring to our reasons there- 
for in our-May No. we would again say, that 
the plough should not be used with the Corn 
after it has arrived at the height of four or five 
inches, but let the cultivator and the hoe be 
kept going, particularly in times of drought, 
so as entirely to keep down the grass and 
weeds, and at the same time to keep the soil 
open to the influences of the atmosphere to 
attract and absorb the nutrimental elements 
derived therefrom. 


Corn for Fodd. r.—We have before given 
directions for its cultivation, and on another 
page will be found ample instructions for cut- 
ting and curing the crop, either for soiling 
purposes or for winter feeding. 


Potatoes.—The same remarks are appli- 
cable to Irish Potatoes, which are made about 
roots—it is too late to expect a good crop now, 
unless circumstances should favor it—a toler- 
able crop may be made, if planted up to the 
10th of June if the season prove favorable, 
and the crop is not attacked by the rot. 


Buckwhest.—Every one should have a 
patch of Buck wheat, if only sufficient for fam- 
ily use; any time after the middle of June, 
and up to the end of the month, in this loca- 
tion, the seed can be sown; the sooner, how- 
ever, the better; with a moderate dressing of 
manure, it is a sure crop; it should be cut 
when half the grains on the head are ripe, 
which can be determined by their turning 
black; if not cut before being fully ripe, an 
undue amount of shattering will be the result. 
Cure as other grain is managed, and thresh 
out as soon as the straw becomes dry. 
manure for this crop may be as follows:— 
make a compost of any vegetable matter you 


can collect, as before advised for other crops, | 


and apply at the rate of 10 loads per acre ;— 
or, 10 loads of barn yard manure; or, 350 Ibs. 
bone dust and 10 bushels ashes well m.xed 
together; or 200 lbs. good ammoniacal guano, 
mixed with 50 Ibs. plaster. Either of these 
will produce a fine crop, even if the soil is 
naturally poor. The 
should be harrowed in; either of the other 


prescriptions to be ploughed in—and in all | 


cases, use the roller. The quantity of seed for 
anacre is half a bushel. Fresh undecomposed 
manure will not do for this crop. 


Ruta Baga or Swedish Turnip.—If 
the value of this root for stock, was not al- 
ready so well established, the commendation 
of it by a correspondent, on another page, 
would be a sufficient reason for us to urge at- 


tention to it by our farmers. 
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The | 


bone dust and ashes | 


The experience | 
of last year will doubtless induce a more gen- 
eral attention to this and similar crops, this | 


season, for the supply of food to stock of every 
description; in England this is their great 
stand-by, and very largely by its aid, her agri- 
culture has been brought up to the present 
high standard, perhaps not excelled even by 
that of Holland and Belgium—but with us, 
altho’ a very important adjunct, in stall feed- 
ing, still for the same purpose we have the 
Indian corn, which the English have not, and 
it answers our purpose better. For sheep 
and milch cows the Ruta Baga is found very 
nutritious, surpassing most other roots; and 


| it is good also occasionally to feed to horses, 
| if cut fine, and mixed with cut straw or hay, 


as an alterative feed. Jt is also an excellent 
table vegetable, is very productive, and there 
is more nutritive matter in it than any other 
of the turnip family; it is hardier, and easily 
kept, and preserves its edible qualities long 
after other kinds cease to be fit for table use 
in the spring. 

When intended for food for stock, early 
sowing is desirable, say between the middle 
and last of June, which will secure larger 
roots and a heavier yield; if for table use, the 
seeding may be delayed till the first, up to the 
middle, of July. This root is decidedly a pot- 
ash plant; in the inorganic elements thereof 
are found potash, lime, sulphuric acid, soda and 
phosporic acid, the first preponderating. Ashes 
or their equivalent are the most desirable of 
this class of manures for the turnip. Sea 
weeds are rich in potash, wherever to be con- 
veniently had,—yielding on an average from 
eight to ten per cent.; stable and barn yard 
manure will also supply some potash: fish 
furnish also an excellent application,—and 
if formed into compost with plaster and any 
rich earth, would, when reduced, be an ex- 
cellent manure for turnips, containing also 
phosporic acid, lime, chloride of sodium, salt, 
&c.: salt will supply the soda and chlorine, 
and plaster of Paris the sulphuric acid required 
for the turnips. 

Thorough preparation of the soil is requisite 
for nearly all crops, but in this, it is es- 
pecially se; when practicable, plough two or 
three times and fully 8 to 10 inches deep; re- 
duce the soil to the finest tilth by harrowing 
and cross harrowing and the use of the roller. 
If you sow broadcast, the manure should be 
evenly spread and ploughed in; but when 
thus grown, they will require a much larger 
amount of manure. If drilling is resorted to, 
as is decidedly best, spread the manure even- 
ly in the drills, and run furrows north and 
south, from 20 to 22 inches apart and 4 inches 
deep, into which, equally as posssble deposit 


| the manure, then cover with the plough and 


run a light harrow over the furrows. 

The next step is to drill in the seed, which 
should be done by a drilling machine, on the 
top of the line of the furrows prepared as 
above directed, and the work is done, as the 


| implement will make the drill, drop the seed, 


cover and roll, all at one and the same opera- 
tion, which economises time and labor—and 
by the by, every farmer and gardener should 
have a drilling machine. If you have not such 





an implement, then stretch a line along the 
centre of the furrows, and with a rake, or the 
corner of a hoe, trace a drill an inch deep, drop 
the seed from the mouth of a bottle, or any 
other contrivance of the kind—in the bottle 
equal quantities of seed and sand should be 
placed, and be constantly shaken as you pro- 
gress to secure an even and thin distribution 
of the seed ; as the seed is drepped, let a hand 
follow with a rake, to cover the seed, and 
press the soil down on them with the back- 
part of it. 

The manure recommended would be, per 
aere, 10 bushels ashes, 3 or more of bone dust, 
2 do. salt, and 1 of plaster; throw it in bulk, 
let it remain 8 to 10 days, shovel it over well, 
then broadcast it over the ground, harrow it 
in and roll; then sow the seed, lightly harrow 
them in with a light harrow, and roll—or, 20 
two horse loads of well rotted barn yard and 
stable manure, or the same quantity of either ; 
half of the manure should be ploughed in 8, 
the other half 4 inches deep; then top-dress 
with a mixture of 10 bushels ashes, 2 do. salt, 
and 1 do. plaster; harrow in the mixture, roll, 
sow the seed, and harrow it in lightly with a 
light harrow, and roll the ground. Other 
formulas might be named, but any thing pro- 
ducing the elements contained in turnips, 

aentioned above, can be applied at the con- 
venience or fancy of the cultivator. 

Soak the seed 24 hours in fish oil, then drain 
off the oil, and dry the seed with ashes, slaked 
lime or plaster, or a mixture of any or all of 
these—this secures an earlier germination, 
and the odor is a repellant to insects, and the 
oil is of itself a manure. A pound of seed is 
sufficient for an acre, but to allow for all 
casualties, it is better to sow 14 1bs. Less 
quantities by one third of the manure and the 
seed will be required if the drill system is 
used. The land should be a deep fertile sand 
or sandy loam. 

As soon as the plants come up, for several 
mornings, while the dew is on them, the plants 
must be dusted over with a mixture composed 
of 2 parts ashes, 1 part soot and 1 of plaster; 
continue this until the plants are in the rough 
leaf, to protect them from insects—when 
they are large enough to be worked, if drilled, 
run a small cultivator between the middle of 
the rows, leaving the line of plants undis- 
turbed; work them by hand and hoe at the 
same time—in a week, give a second working, 
and thin them out so as to stand 8 inches 
apart ia the rows. In another week or 10 cays 
after the second working, give the plants a 
third working, and the work is done—if there 
are any naked spots, draw plants from places 
where they are too thick, and dibble them in 
the vacant places, 8 inches apart, selecting a 
wet season for the work. When the Ruta 
Bagas are sown broadcast, thin out so as to 
stand 12 inches apart every way, and stir the 
ground frequently and keep the plants entire- 
ly free from weeds and grass. 


Poultry Houses.—Our correspondents 
in the Poultry department all urge, very prop- 
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erly, cleanliness in the management of poul- 
try—the premises should be cleaned out every 
week, and the droppings placed in a barrel, 
over which strew plaster or fine charcoal; 
keep the barrel in a dry place, and covered. 
Water is essential for the health of the fowls, 


j and if they have no access to a running 


stream, provide them with it fresh regularly 
two or three times a day. When the weather 
is damp or cold, a shelter should be at hand, 
to protect the young chicks, and if you fur- 
nish them in their feed with fipely chopped 
leeks or shallots, or such like food, the ad- 
vantage will be evident. 


Manure.— We are aware that it will not 
be likely to find much time from the pressing 
demands of your crops, but if opportunities 
do occur, avail of them to gather every thing 
about you convertible into manure, that you 
may secure supplies of mould, the vital ele- 
ment in every soil. See Prof. Wilson, also, 
on Humus. 


Meadows.—The general impression is, 
that the most economical plan of farming, is 
to get the land in grass, whenever circum- 
stances will admit, and to raise the smaller 
articles for market, in place cf the cereals. 
This will depend upon the facilities of mar- 
keting, and the capacity of the farmer to un- 
dertake a troublesome business—but under 
all circumstances on every farm ample pro- 
vision should be made fur a goodly sized hay 
crop. If you have a meadow, and it is found 
to need renovation, as soon as your grass crop 
is secured, harrow it, and broadcast thereon a 
compost of 2 bushels bone dust, 5 do. ashes, 
and 1 of salt; let these remain in pie for two 
or three weeks before applying it. This-will 
be found the cheapest and most permanent 
renovator you can apply. 

Timothy.—As pure timothy hay always 
commands a better price and readier sale in 
the city markets, where so large a portion of 
it is used by livery stable keepers, if you have 
this purpose in view, seed your land to this 
crop alone. But if for your own stock only 
you wish to provide, and to secure good pas- 
turage after the hay is cut and secured, then 
a mixture of seeds is decidedly preferable, and 
the following proportions have been recom- 
mended for an acre: 1 peck timothy seed, 4 
pecks orchard grass seed, 2 do. Ky. blue grass, 
2 do. perennial rye grass seed, and 3 Ibs. 
sweet scented vernal grass seed. This mix- 
ture will secure excellent crops of hay, if you 
have given the land the quantity of manure 
called for above, and if the dose is repeated 
every second year, you have a pasture that may 
be depended on 8 to 10 years at least. The 
necessity of supplying the soil with the pabu- 
lum to make good the heavy drains upon it, 
by the withdrawal of the hay and milk from 
the farm, must be self-evident, and the phos- 
phates and ashes are the best ingredients that 
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can be applied; unless this is done, the culti- 
vated grasses will run out, and inferior varie- 
ties take their place. 

Fences.—The tempting herbage of grow- 
ing plants will induce cattle to show their 
agility in leaping fences to satisfy their appe- 
tites—therefore your own interest and good 
neighborhood will render it prudent to look 
to this matter forthwith. 


®riginal Correspondence. 





CAPITAL, CURRENCY, MONEY. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

It is no easy task to treat subjects, both ab- 
stract and abstruse, in a manner at once 
entertaining and instructive to the general 
reader and satisfactory to men of science, ac- 
customed to accurate investigation. I have 
essayed the difficult task, and shall spare no 
pains to enable me to accomplish it. 
state no fact or principle that I do not believe 
to be true and sustained by the highest au- 
thority. I could give no better evidence of 
my appreciation of the intelligence of our 
farmers, than by addressing these papers to 
them. Truth is truth, no matter from what 
quarter it may come; and I adopt without 
hesitation the language of a New England 
statesman, who, whatever may be thought of 
him in other respects, is certainly a clear 
thinker, and in the words which I shall quote, 
has expressed himself with great force and 
propriety: “The corruptions, the vices of 
cities, have so far not reached the land; and 
to the country the statesman must look for 
stability and safety and purity of the laws.— 
There is reason why this must be so. In the 
country there is time for reflection, time for 
thought. In the city, amid the whirl and tur- 
moil of clashing pursuits of aggregated men, 
there is time only for the perceptions. 
the city man lives guided by his eyes and his 
senses; in the country he lives in his reflec- 
tions and ideas.” These remarks are true 
and philosophical, and fully justify me in ad- 
dressing these communications, which I de- 
sire to be both popular and profound, to my 
intelligent and thoughtful brother farmers. 

There are no words in the English language 
commonly used by intelligent people, more 
frequently misapplied than CAPITAL, CUR- 
RENCY and MONEY. Gentlemen who speak 
with clearness and precision on other sub- 
jects, have often no clear ideas on these. 
Trahes and merchants often speak of rail- 
road bonds, city and state bonds, treasury 
notes, and other public securities, as capital; 
when it is obvious that although they may be 
wealth to the holders, they represent an equal 
amount of poverty in the obligors, have no 
intrinsic value, po | 
of mankind ; for they might be all burnt to- 
morrow and the world would be neither richer 


I shall | 


In | 


form no part of the wealth | 
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| 
|nor poorer. Political economists do not re- 
| gard land as capital, but class it with fire, air, 
water, steam, and other natural agencies, 
| which aid in the work of production. Labor 
is the only source of wealth. “Labor was 
the first price, the original purchase money 
that was paid for all things. It was not by 
gold or by silver that all the wealth of the 
world was originally purchased.” Wealth of 
Nations.—Capital is defined by McCulloch to 
be “that portion of the produce of labor 
which is saved from immediate consumption 
and employed in maintaining productive in- 
dustry.” “It is impossible that the demand 
for labor can be increased without an increase 
of capital.” The capital of the farmer con- 
sists of necessary improvements, implements, 
teams, live stock, seeds, wages, and food for 
laborers and teams. It is unnecessary in this 
connexion to distinguish between fixed and 
circulating capital. (See Wealth of Nations, 
| Bock 2d, chap. 1st.) Capital may therefore 
be regarded as the combined result of labor 
and “parsimony.” There is one kind of fixed 
capital that forms an important part of the 
work of production, which is now rendered 
| almost entirely inoperative in the Southern 
| States by the peculiar condition of the coun- 
try. In the language of Adam Smith, “the 
acquired and useful abilities of all the inhabi- 
tants, and members of the society—the ac- 
quisition of such talents, by the maintenance 
of the acquirer, during his education, study 
or apprenticeship, always counts a real ex- 
pense, which is a capital fixed and realized, as 
it were, in his person; these talents, as they 
make a part of his fortune, so do they of the 
society to which he beloags.” Who can esti- 
mate the amount of capital thus lost in the 
services of the thousands of intelligent and 
skillful farmers of Virginia, who, for want of 
| means, cannot apply their experience and 
knowledge to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of the earth! Credit in modern times, 
|and especially in this country, performs so 
wonderful a part in the work of production, 
that it is not surprising it should be often 
|confounded with capital. CuRRENCY is a 
word of still more indefinite signification. It 
cannot be accurately defined. A modern 
writer (Macleod) describes it, “‘ whatever con- 
fers the power of demanding services or com- 
modities, is the currency or circulating me- 
| dium of any single person, and includes not 
only the current coin of the realm, but all its 
| substitutes of every description. The differ- 
ent species are as follows: 1st,coined money, 
gold, silver and copper; 2d, bills of exchange, 
/including checks; 3d, promissory notes, in- 
cluding bank notes; 4th, sum standing at his 
credit in his banker’s books; 5th, private 
debts due him.” Another writer (Tooke) 
adopts the following classification : “1st, coin; 
| 2d, bank notes; 3d, checks; 4th, bills of ex- 
| change; 5th, ledger accounts.” He regards 
coin as the small change of bank notes, bank 
notes the small change of checks, and checks 
| the small change of bills of exchange, and 
| bills of exchange the small change of larger 
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transactions represented in the ledger. Nine- 
tenths of the transactions of sale and pur- 
chase, which take place in the kingdom, are 
adjusted without the intervention of money, 
properly so called, at all.” These classifica- 
tions, and the consequences deduced from 
them, can only apply to the large transactions 
of great commercial centres. They are en- 
tirely inapplicable to rural districts, and es- 
pecially to the very limited transactions of 
the impoverished farmers of Virginia; and 
for all practical purposes, we may say that 
currency with us is confined to the incon- 
vertible paper money issued under the laws 
of the U.S., and entirely under the control of 
the government. What is MONEY? is a ques- 
tion often asked, on which volumes have been 
written, but which has yet received no satis- 
factory answer. David Hume more than a 
hundred years ago thus defined it, “the in- 
strument which men have agreed upon to fa- 
cilitate the exchange of one commodity for 
another.” I do not know that in all the 
writings of later authors, anything can be 
found more accurate and complete than this 
comprehensive definition ; which embraces at 
once the money of the savage and civilized 
man—coin, convertible and inconvertible pa- 
per, bank notes and treasury notes. The 
word is often used in a popular sense, as the 
representative of wealth, and as an object of 
universal and supreme desire. In this sense 
it presents rather a question of ethics than of 
political economy, and according to inspired 
authority is the root of all evil. The desire 


of acquisition is natural to man and necessary 


to the progress of civilization. But that ava- 
rice Which even common misfortune cannot 
repress, Which dries up the fountains of the 
heart, and causes neighbor to prey upon neigh- 
bor, is the meanest of all vices, and seems 
the last to be touched by the purifying influ- 
ence of Christianity. It exists now in all the 
forms so severely lashed by the satire of the 
great moral poet of heathen Rome. We have 
among us those who act upon the advice “ get 
money, honestly if you can, if not, in any 
mode get money!’ We have those like the 
sordid wretch at Athens, who exclaimed, “ the 
people hiss me, but I applaud myself when I 
gaze on the money in my chest;” and rising 
in the scale of being, are those ambitious to 
be extremely rich, “who regard poverty as 
the greatest of vices, and that all things, vir- 
tue, reputation, beauty, in fine everything di- 
vine and human give place to riches; which 
whoever knows how to amass, cannot fail to 
be esteemed valiant, just, wise, honorable, 
yea, even a king and whatever he pleases.” 


Our old friend Horace would just now be | 


profitable reading, and I cordially recommend 


him, in the original, to all those who have | 


not forgotten the “humanities” in material- 
ism, and especially to the two thousand five 
hundred young gentlemen now preparing at 
our colleges and universities to enlighten and 
improve the coming generation. 

What is our monetary system? To North- 
ern men familiar with its history, and the acts 
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of Congress establishing and regulating it, this 
may seem an unnecessary question. But to 
the people of the South, the system is a sealed 
book, and none but the initiated know any- 
thing about it. I may be pardoned therefore 
for a brief explanation. Secretary Chase 
claims the honor, to which he is justly en- 
titled, of this “alchemy” by which the public 
credit was transmuted into gold. The treas- 
ury was empty, and it may be said of him, as 
Webster said of Hamilton, “he smote the 
barren rock of public credit and the waters 
flowed.” Certainly no other measure could 
have commanded the immense resources ne- 
cessary for the successful prosecution of the 
war. We had supposed it was designed as a 
war measure, and only justified by the neces- 
sity of the occasion, and that secms to have 
been the opinion of Congress, for the law is 
repealable. But upon turning to the report 
of Secretary Chase of December, 1861, we 
find the following declaration : 

“It has been well questioned by the most 
eminent statesmen, whether a currency of 
bank notes, issued by local institutions under 
State laws, is not, in fact, prohibited by the 
Constitution. Such emissions certainly fall 
Within the spirit, if not within the letter, of 
the Constitutional prohibition of the emission 
of bills of credit by the States, and of the mak- 
ing by them of anything but gold and silver 
coin a Jegal tender in payment of debts. 

“However this may be, it is too clear to be 
reasonably disputed, that Congress under its 
Constitutional powers to lay taxes and to regu- 
late the value of coin, possess ample authority 
to control the credit circulation which enters 
so largely into the transactions of commerce 
and affects in so many ways the value of coin.” 

This is certainly a summary mode of dis- 
posing of great questions, the first of which 
has never been seriously raised, the States 
having exercised the power of chartering 
banks before this government was established, 
and continuously since; and the other having 
been earnestly discussed from time to time by 
the purest and most intelligent statesmen, who 
not only differed with each other, but often 
with themselves at different times, until weary 
with dissension, the claim of power to charter 
a U. 8S. bank was quietly surrendered ; and 
even Mr. Webster declared it was “an obso- 
lete idea.” I refer to these facts merely his- 
torically. The time perhaps is not propitious 
for the discussion of these questions; but 
when all the agitations, consequent upon the 
conflicts of the past, shall be composed, and 
the people of the United States no longer di- 
vided by sectional and peculiar interests, shall 
regard themselves as fellow citizens of a com- 
mon country, this important subject will be 
almly reviewed by wise and good men, and 
the power to establish one national bank, in 
lieu of two thousand, as necessary and proper 
to carry into effect the granted powers, will 
probably be conceded, and the States be re- 
| mitted to their time-honored right to estab- 
| lish their own banking institutions. 
| Under this system a large number of United 
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States banks have been established; now 
amounting to about nineteen hundred. They 
are under no obligation to pay specie at any 
time. Their capital consists entirely of United 
States securities. They are required to de- 
posit U. S. bonds with the treasurer, and may 
receive 90 per cent. of their amount in bank 
notes. Those in certain large cities are re- 
quired to keep alwayson hand a reserve of law- 
ful money, equal to 25 per cent. of their issue 
and deposits; and all other associations 15 per 
cent. Congress by act of Jan. 3, 1864, author- 
ized the issue of three hundred millions of 
bank notes, and by act of July 12, 1870, fifty- 
four millions in addition. Not more than half 
of these last have been issued. Besides these 
there are four hundred millions of greenbacks 
or lawful money, part of which forms the cash 
capital of these banks. Thisirredeemable paper 
may be said toconstitute the only currency of 
the rural districts. This is a brief outline of the 
system. For details see acts of Congress 1864 
to ’70, and reports of Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury from Chase to Boutwell. The practical 
administration of it had been intrusted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency ; officers invested with 
large powers, which, with the best intentions 
on their part, could not be exercised so as to 
advance the public good, even if they were 
governed by the soundest views of political 
economy. It has no elasticity, and cannot 
accommodate itself to the growing wants of 
our increasing population. 


currency, so far from being redundant, en- 
tirely inadequate to our wants, and which by 
the very law of its creation, if it ever reaches 
the rural districts, flows immediately back to 


the cities and great money centres. These 
high functionaries have labored under the de- 
lusion that the currency is excessively re- 
dundant, and must be contracted, so that 
agricultural products may be reduced to 
such a price as to go abroad instead of 
specie; and the farmers and merchants of 
the producing States have been subjected for 
the last five years to the excruciating process 
of producing and buying always on a falling 
market. They have regarded the country as 
a great lunatic asylum and themselves as its 
keepers, and have treated the people as Dr. 
Stribling would a raving maniac, put him in 
a straight jacket, lest by the free use of his 
limbs he should hurt himself or somebody else. 
They insist that we have too much money, 
when all enterprise is stagnant, and the peo- 
ple actually famishing for it; and all the great 
interests of the country, its agricultural, min- 
ing, milling, carrying trade, shipbuilding, in- 
deed every great interest of the industrial 
classes is rapidly going to ruin; whilst those 
only are benefitted, who already rich, are liv- 
ing on the enormous intcrest of their capital, 
or growing richer by speculating in gold, rail- 
roads, and government securities. “Of all 
commercial nations,” says Henry C. Carey, of 
Philadelphia, “our own is the one worst sup- 
plied with the machinery of circulation,—that 


machinery for which men are accustomed to ! 
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pay interest.” We have $12} to the inhabi- 
tant, England $25, France $30, and compared 
with territorial extent the disparity is vastly 
greater. Mr. D. H. London, now of New 
York, a merchant of large experience and ex- 
panded views, asks, “ [s such a system worthy 
of support which furnishes neither discount 
nor circulation enough, especially, when not 
a dollar of its issues is convertable into coin?” 
The South has suffered more than the West. 
We have no bonds as the basis of the banks. 
The Comptrollor says in his last report, “ The 
condition of the Southern States has been 
such as to prevent their taking any consid- 
erable proportion of the currency provided, 
and consequently the number of the banks 
organized in the South is small.” These have 
made enormous profits out of our unfortunate 
people, which flow continually northward, 
leaving us poorer and poorer. With the 
growth of commerce, and the large operations 
of the great cities, where millions of values 
pass, without the exchange of a dollar, a doc- 
trine has arisen that bank issues have no effect 
on prices. This may be toa great extent true, 
in the great commercial centres, but it does 
not apply to the rural districts, where both 
prices and interest are controlled by the amount 
of currency. Our public functionaries have 
acted persistently on this idea, and with effect, 
as country people know too well. David 
Hume, whose opinions are endorsed by Adam 
Smith, says, “It seems a maxim almost self- 
evident, that the prices of every thing depend 
on the proportion between commodities and 
money. The good policy of the magistrate 
consists, if possible, in keeping it still increas- 
ing; because by that means he keeps alive a 
spirit of industry in the nation, and increases 
the stock of labor, in which consists all real 
power and riches; a nation whose money de- 
creases is actually, at that time, weaker than 
another nation which possesses no more, but 
is on the increasing hand.” ‘Interest is the 
barometer of the State, and its l»wness is a 
sign almost infullib’e of the flourishing con- 
dition of the people.”—-Hume’s Essays, Interest 
and Money. What must be the condition of 
the people of two-thirds of the States, in 
which the legal rate is 12 per cent. and the 
actual rate often double that amount ? 

I must conclude these speculations for to- 
day. Sufficient progress has now been made 
to justify the suggestion of practical reme- 
dies. These will be found ina sufficient ex- 
pansion and equal distribution of the cur- 
rency. “Mr. Carey recommends that this be 
brought about by the acceptance by the gov- 
ernment, from the people, of a loan of 200 
millions without interest, which they would 
gladly make; in other words, that the gov- 
ernment shall issue two hundred millions 
more of greenbacks. Mr. London recom- 
mends specie payments, and a National Ex- 
chequer,with a capital of one hundred millions 
of dollars, without affecting the vested rights 
of the existing national banks. He has ex- 
hibited his views in an able memorial to the 
Commercial Convention, and in a bill, me- 
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morial and speech before the finance com- 
mittees of Congress. In my opinion specie 
payments are absolutely necessary to provide 
a sufficient and stable currency for the agri- 
cultural districts; and that they can never be 
resumed and maintained so long as we have 
near two thousand national banks, with no 
obligation to pay specie and no specie to pay. 
In the present state of the country specie 
payments can only be brought about by the 
establishment of one national bank, with 
branches, call it exchequer, if you please, and 
the repeal of the tax on state bank notes; 
and the winding up of the present U.S. banks, 
which have no vested rights, as their charters 
are repealable at the will of Congress; and 
the merger of such of them as desire it in 
specie paying state banks. The state banks 
in the rural districts to be conducted, in part 
at least, on the Scotch plan. I expcct to 
develop these views in future numbers. 
WILLouGiBY NEWTON. 
Linden, Westmoreland co., Va., April G, 1872. 


Mangel Wurzel and other Roots. 


Messrs. Editors: In your recent earnest ap- 
peal to farmers on the expediency of culti- 
vating Roots for their cattle in winter, you 
enumerate several varieties worthy of their 
regards—among them, the Mangel Wurzel, 
commonly called in Great Britain and Ireland 
“ Mangolds,” where root culture is carried to 
great perfection, and held to be invaluable, 
nay indispensable, to the grazier, breeder and 
dairyman. Knowing well, of course, how to 
appreciate your suggestion, I have no words 
but thanks and commendation for your praise- 
worthy zeal in urging so necessary and so 
profitable a practice upon the serious atten- 
tion of your readers; but I have a word to 
say, by way of caution and advice, against 
seeding largely or generally the Mangel Wur- 
zel; because our climate is not suited to 
growing it advantageously ; even in England, 
where the climate is better adapted to its 
growth, it should not take rank in succulence 
or nutriment with the Silesian or Sugar Beet, 
Carrot, Parsnip, Ruta Baga (“Swedes”) or 
several varieties of the turnip. I am aware 
that this opinion may be questioned should 
reference be had to experiments made abroad 
with the Mangolds and Swedes. But the 
question is not only as to the relative, intrinsic 
value of the Mangel Wurzel compared to 
other roots named, but can it be grown in 
this climate to such perfection as would fit it 
to compete successfully with the Ruta Baga, 
Sugar Beet, &c.? I answer unhesitatingly in 
the negative, and I think I know whereof I 
speak. For several years long agol raised 
what might have been called very large crops 
of the Mangel Wurzel, but at length, and long 
since, have abandoned its culture altogether, 
and these were my reasuns—First, I found it 
too dry, fibrous or stringy to supply as much 
juice as could be desired, wherewith to mel- 
low the chopped corn fodder, hay, &c., with 
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which it was mixed to render the dry prov- 
ender cooling and refreshing to the cattle. 
Next, its proneness to grow so far out of the 
ground; in full and vigorous growth, most of 
the roots will be found 4 to 5 inches above 
the surface. Now let any one who has ever 
seen or tasted a potato turned blue or green 
by exposure to the sun, contemplate the naked 
Mangel Wurzel exposed for weeks in a broil- 
ing, almost tropical sun, bethink him of the 
change the heat and blistering must produce on 
the juices of a root, which if found in proper 
position below the surface would not prove 
so dry, stringy and acrid as invariably I found 
it to be, compared to the Ruta Baga, Sugar 
Beet, Carrot,&c, These remarks apply tomy 
own locality, and are more applicable to Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; but for the sake of 
those Southern States I would not put pen to 
paper on the subject. It may be admitted 
that the Sug r Beet is somewhat prone to 
rise above the surface in light soils, but in 
suitable soil (loams) and under proper culture, 
it will not grow above ground in any excep- 
tional degree. There is some difficulty of late 
in finding pure Sugar Beet seed; seedsmen or 
nurserymen are rather careless in growing 
seeds too near to each other, liable to imbue 
or blend, to say nothing of the actual mixing 
of seeds partaking of the nature, and resem- 
bling each other, as do the Sugar Beet and 
Mangel Wurzel; their adulteration is not 
sasily detected in the seed, but the distinction 
is quite apparent in the roots. The Mangel 
Wurzel is of a reddish or dark brown color, 
the pure Silesian Sugar Beet is of a pale yel- 
low, inclining to white. To test the relative 
nutritious quality of these roots, including the 
Ruta Baga, let them be cooked and brought 
to table, when, agreeable to the old saw, “ the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” it will 
easily be discovered which is most promotive 
of sustenance. With the exception of the 
Irish Potato, the Ruta Baga, of all the Roots, 
is the most farinaceous, an exception the late 
William Cobbet would by no means admit— 
Cobbet had great merit as an agriculturist 
and horticulturist ; he was not, however, free 
of prejudice. 

The Carrot for all farm stock is my favorite, 
but in its early stage of growing it requires 
more minute attention than the mere farmer 
could or would devote to it. The Sugar Beet, 
in view of simplicity in culture, facility in 
transplanting to fill vacant spots, abundant 
yield, its excellent effects when mixed with 
the dry fodder in rendering it pleasant, nutri- 
tious winter feed for cattle, is, all things con- 
sidered, entitled to the highest consideration. 
In saying this, I must not be understood as 
overlooking or thinking lightly of the Turnip 
family ; on the contrary, 1 grow every fall a 
crop of the Norfolk or common flat Turnip. 

Respectfully yours, JAMES GOWEN. 

Monnt Airy, Philadelphia, May 4, 1872. 


— ee — — 


C. P. Rogers & Co. are erecting a large fruit 
canning establishment at Frederica, Del. They 
are preparing for a very large business. 
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States banks have been established; now 
amounting to about nineteen hundred. They 


are under no obligation to pay specie at any 
time. Their capital consists entirely of United 
States securities. They are required to de- 
posit U. 8S. bonds with the treasurer, and may 
receive 90 per cent. of their amount in bank 
notes. Those in certain large cities are re- 
quired to keep alwayson hand a reserve of law- 
ful money, equal to 25 per cent. of their issue 
and deposits; and all other associations 15 per 
cent. Congress by act of Jan. 3, 1864, author- 
ized the issue of three hundred millions of 
bank notes, and by act of July 12, 1870, fifty- 
four millions in addition. Not more than half 
of these last have been issued. Besides these 
there are four hundred millions of greenbacks 
or lawfal money, part of which forms the cash 
capital ofthese banks. Thisirredeemable paper 
may be said to constitute the only currency of 
the rural districts. This is a brief outline of the 
system. For details see acts of Congress 1864 
to ’70, and reports of Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury from Chase to Boutwell. The practical 
administration of it had been intrusted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency ; officers invested with 
large powers, which, with the best intentions 
on their part, could not be exercised so as to 
advance the public good, even if they were 
governed by the soundest views of political 
economy. It has no elasticity, and cannot 
accommodate itself to the growing wants of 
our increasing population. 
currency, so far from being redundant, en- 
tirely inadequate to our wants, and which by 
the very law of its creation, if it ever reaches 
the rural districts, flows immediately back to 
the cities and great money centres. These 
high functionaries have labored under the de- 
lusion that the currency is excessively re- 
dundant, and must be contracted, so that 
agricultural products may be reduced to 
such a price as to go abroad instead of 
specie; and the farmers and merchants of 
the producing States have been subjected for 
the last five years to the excruciating process 
of producing and buying always on a falling 
market. They have regarded the country as 
a great lunatic asylum and themselves as its 
keepers, and have treated the people as Dr. 
Stribling would a raving maniac, put him in 
a straight jacket, lest by the free use of his 
limbs he should hurt himself or somebody else. 
They insist that we have too much money, 
when all enterprise is stagnant, and the peo- 
ple actually famishing for it; and all the great 
interests of the country, its agricultural, min- 
ing, milling, carrying trade, shipbuilding, in- 
deed every great interest of the industrial 
classes is rapidly going to ruin; whilst those 
only are benefitted, who already rich, are liv- 
ing on the enormous interest of their capital, 
or growing richer by speculating in gold, rail- 
rouds, and government securities. “Of all 
commercial nations,” says Henry C. Carey, of 
Philadelphia, “ our own is the one worst sup- 
plied with the machinery of circulation,—that 
machinery for which men are accustomed to 
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pay interest.” We have $12} to the inhabi- 
tant, England $25, France $30, and compared 
with territorial extent the disparity is vastly 
greater. Mr. D. H. London, now of New 
York, a merchant of large experience and ex- 
panded views, asks, “ [s such a system worthy 
of support which furnishes neither discount 
nor circulation enough, especially, when not 
a dollar of its issues is convertable into coin?” 
The South has suffered more than the West. 
We have no bonds as the basis of the banks. 
The Comptrollor says in his last report, “ The 
condition of the Southern States has been 
such as to prevent their taking any consid- 
erable proportion of the currency provided, 
and consequently the number of the banks 
organized in the South is small.” These have 
made enormous profits out of our unfortunate 
people, which flow continually northward, 
leaving us poorer and poorer. With the 
growth of commerce, and the large operations 
of the great cities, where millions of values 
pass, without the exchange of a dollar, a doc- 
trine has arisen that bank issues have no effect 
on prices. This may be toa great extent true, 
in the great commercial centres, but it does 
not apply to the rural districts, where both 
prices and interest are controlled by the amount 
of currency. Our public functionaries have 
acted persistently on this idea, and with effect, 
as country people know too well. David 
Hume, whose opinions are endorsed by Adam 
Smith, says, “It seems a maxim almost self- 
evident, that the prices of every thing depend 
on the proportion between commodities and 
money. The good policy of the magistrate 
consists, if possible, in keeping it still increas- 
ing; because by that means he keeps alive a 
spirit of industry in the nation, and increases 
the stock of labor, in which consists all real 
power and riches; a nation whose money de- 
creases is actually, at that time, weaker than 
another nation which possesses no more, but 
is on the increasing hand.” “Interest is the 
barometer of the State, and its lowness is a 
sign almost infallib'e of the flourishing con- 
dition of the people.”—-Hume’s Essays, Interest 
and Money. What must be the condition of 
the people of two-thirds of the States, in 
which the legal rate is 12 per cent. and the 
actual rate often double that amount ? 

I must conclude these speculations for to- 
day. Sufficient progress has now been made 
to justify the suggestion of practical reme- 
dies. These will be found in a sufficient ex- 
pansion and equal distribution of the cur- 
rency. “Mr. Carey recommends that this be 
brought about by the acceptance by the gov- 
ernment, from the people, of a loan of 200 
millions without interest, which they would 
gladly make; in other words, that the goy- 


ernment shall issue two hundred millions 
more of greenbacks. Mr. London recom- 


mends specie payments, and a National Ex- 
chequer,with a capital of one hundred millions 
of dollars, without affecting the vested rights 
of the existing national banks. He has ex- 
hibited his views in an able memorial to the 
Commercial Convention, and in a bill, me- 

















morial and speech before the finance com- 
mittees of Congress. In my opinion specie 
payments are absolutely necessary to provide 
a sufficient and stable currency for the agri- 
cultural districts; and that they can never be 
resumed and maintained so long as we have 
near two thousand national banks, with no 
obligation to pay specie and no specie to pay. 
In the present state of the country specie 
payments can only be brought about by the 
establishment of one national bank, with 
branches, call it exchequer, if you please, and 
the repeal of the tax on state bank notes; 
and the winding up of the present U.S. banks, 
which have no vested rights, as their charters 
are repealable at the will of Congress; and 
the merger of such of them as desire it in 
specie paying state banks. The state banks 
in the rural districts to be conducted, in part 
at least, on the Scotch plan. I expcct to 
develop these views in future numbers. 
WILLoucnBy NEwrTon. 
Linden, Westmoreland co., Va., April 6, 1872. 


Mangel Wurzel and other Roots. 


Messrs. Editors: In your recent earnest ap- 
peal to farmers on the expediency of culti- 
vating Roots for their cattle in winter, you 
enumerate several varieties worthy of their 
regards—among them, the Mangel Wurzel, 
commonly called in Great Britain and Ireland 
“ Mangolds,” where root culture is carried to 
great perfection, and held to be invaluable, 
nay indispensable, to the grazier, breeder and 
dairyman. Knowing well, of course, how to 
appreciate your suggestion, I have no words 
but thanks and comniendation for your praise- 
worthy zeal in urging so necessary and so 
profitable a practice upon the serious atten- 
tion of your readers; but I have a word to 
say, by way of caution and advice, against 
seeding largely or generally the Mangel Wur- 
zel; because our climate is not suited to 
growing it advantageously ; even in England, 
where the climate is better adapted to its 
growth, it should not take rank in succulence 
or nutriment with the Silesian or Sugar Beet, 
Carrot, Parsnip, Ruta Baga (“Swedes”) or 
several varieties of the turnip. I am aware 
that this opinion may be questioned should 
reference be had to experiments made abroad 
with the Mangolds and Swedes. But the 
question is not only as to the relative, intrinsic 
value of the Mangel Wurzel compared to 
other roots named, but can it be grown in 
this climate to such perfection as would fit it 
to compete successfully with the Ruta Baga, 
Sugar Beet, &c.? I answer unhesitatingly in 
the negative, and I think I know whereof I 
speak. For several years long agolI raised 
what might have been called very large crops 
of the Mangel Wurzel, but at length, and long 
since, have abandoned its culture altogether, 


and these were my reasuns—First, I found it ' 


too dry, fibrous or stringy to supply as much 
juice as could be desired, wherewith to mel- 
low the chopped corn fodder, hay, &c., with 
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which it was mixed to render the dry prov- 
ender cooling and refreshing to the cattle. 
Next, its proneness to grow so far out of the 
ground; in full and vigorous growth, most of 
the roots will be found 4 to 5 inches above 
the surface. Now let any one who has ever 
seen or tasted a potato turned blue or green 
by exposure to the sun, contemplate the naked 
Mangel Wurzel exposed for weeks in a broil- 
ing, almost tropical sun, bethink him of the 
change the heat and blistering must produce on 
the juices of a root, which if found in proper 
position below the surface would not prove 
so dry, stringy and acrid as invariably I found 
it to be, compared to the Ruta Baga, Sugar 
Beet, Carrot, &c, These remarks apply to my 
own locality, and are more applicable to Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; but for the sake of 
those Southern States I would not put pen to 
paper on the subject. It may be admitted 
that the Sug r Beet is somewhat prone to 
rise above the surface in light soils, but in 
suitable soil (loams) and under proper culture, 
it will not grow above ground in any excep- 
tional degree. There is some difficulty of late 
in finding pure Sugar Beet seed; seedsmen or 
nurseryinen are rather careless in growing 
seeds too near to each other, liable to imbue 
or blend, to say nothing of the actual mixing 
of seeds partaking of the nature, and resem- 
bling each other, as do the Sugar Beet and 
Mangel Wurzel; their adulteration is not 
easily detected in the seed, but the distinction 
is quite apparent in the roots. The Mangel 
Wurzel is of a reddish or dark brown color, 
the pure Silesian Sugar Beet is of a pale yel- 
low, inclining to white. To test the relative 
nutritious quality of these roots, including the 
Ruta Baga, let them be cooked and brought 
to table, when, agreeable to the old saw, “ the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” it will 
easily be discovered which is most promotive 
of sustenance. With the exception of the 
Irish Potato, the Ruta Baga, of all the Roots, 
is the most farinaceous, an exception the late 
William Cobbet would by no means admit— 
Cobbet had great merit as an agriculturist 
and horticulturist ; he was not, however, free 
of prejudice. 

The Carrot for all farm stock is my favorite, 
but in its early stage of growing it requires 
more minute attention than the mere farmer 
could or would devote to it. The Sugar Beet, 
in view of simplicity in culture, facility in 
transplanting to fill vacant spots, abundant 
yield, its excellent effects when mixed with 
the dry fodder in rendering it pleasant, nutri- 
tious winter feed for cattle, is, all things con- 
sidered, entitled to the highest consideration. 
In saying this, I must not be understood as 
overlooking or thinking lightly of the Turnip 
family ; on the contrary, I grow every fall a 
crop of the Norfolk or common flat Turnip. 

Respectfully yours, JAMES GOWEN. 

Monnt Airy, Philadelphia, May 4, 1872. 


— — 2ee-—— — 

C. P. Rogers & Co. are erecting a large fruit 
canning establishment at Frederica, Del. They 
are preparing for a very large business. 
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DOES FARMING PAY?P 


Messrs. Sam’l Sands & Son: 

From every part of the country there comes 
up the cry, “ farming don’t pay.” But it does 
pay. It supports every body and every thing. 
Let it stop but for one year and every other 
business and employment of man would wither 
and perish like Jonah’s gourd. It pays every- 
body else, and why should it not pay the far- 
mer? or, it were better to ask, “ why docs it 
not pay the farmer?” 

If every farmer who complains that “ farm- 
ing don’t pay” will search honestly for the 
cause, he will probably come to the conclu- 
sion that, like a great many other people, he 
wants a great deal of pay for a very little 
work. In other words, that he wants more 
pay than the work he does upon, and the at- 
tention he gives to, his farm, entities him to. 
We pay a member of Congress five thousand 
dollars for a few months of his time, whether 
he employs it in efforts to do something for 
our benefit, or in devising new schemes for 
robbing us, or in licentiousness and debauch- 
ery. Tonumberless others, too, we give large 
pay, for very little work, and much even of 
that little, to say the best of it, of a very 
doubtful character, so far as our interest is 
concerned. 

But we do not belong to that class; we 
must calculate only upon getting pay for the 
work that we do, and the good work at that. 
I have no doubt that every farm may be 
made to pay; some of the reasons why many 
do not, may perhaps be deduced from what I 
shall say in answer to Mr. Newton’s question, 
“What shall we do?” 

Well, we must doa great many things. The 
first step to take is to nrake ourselves farmers 
and farmers only. We must take farming as 
our business, our profession, and earnestly 
and diligently devote to it all our time, talents, 
and labor. No man has so much capacity, 
either mental or physical, but that he may 
find full scope for its profitable exercise and 
employment on evena small farm, and the 
more earnestly he devotes himself to his busi- 
ness, the more frequently will he find all his 
resources taxed to their utmost. We must 
see everything, know everything, do every- 
thing. We must know every fence and every 
field, and their condition; every building, its 
contents and condition ; every animal, and its 
condition; every tool and implement, and its 
place and condition—not once a month, or 
once a week, but every day. All-this is 
scarcely more than negative, because it is ne- 
cessary to prevent waste and destruction. 
Then we must know what has been done, 
what is being done, and what is to do, and 
must arrange and direct when, how and by 
whom itis te be done. The man who does 
all this faithfully, though he may neither hold 
the plough or drive the oxen, in addition to 
seeing everything improve and thrive around 
him, will soon find that every day discovers 
to him some little thing that, without inter- 
fering with bis general business, he can do in 


| philosopher’s stone, “ pay as you go.” 


a few minutes or a few hours, which will stop 


a leak or save an expense, and add to the com- 
fort and pleasure of himself and his family. 

Besides all this, he will soon feel so much 
interest in his business and derive so much 
pleasure and enjoyment from his home and 
its surroundings, that he will leave them with 
reluctance and only upon necessity, and re- 
turn to them at the earliest possible moment. 
This will save him a great deal of money. 
This thing of going to town every day or two 
and rupning about over the country to see 
and hear things generally, is a very expensive 
process, not only in the expenditure of money, 
but in the loss resulting from the neglect of 
business. He is a very poor farmer, or a very 
fortunate one, whose interest does not suffer 
from his absence for a single day. 

This prepares us for and helps us in the 
next step, which is to rid ourselves, as far as 
possible, of the multitude of enormous taxes 
we pay for the support of those who produce 
nothing, and therefore give us nothing in re- 
turn. The taxes directly and openly imposed 
upon and required of us by State and Federal 
governments we must pay; from them, exor- 
bitant and onerous as they are, there is no 
escape, at least for the present, but there are 
a multitude of insidious indirect taxes, which 
we pay, and which we have to a large extent 
the power to escape. These are taxes drawn 
from us by means of tariffs, excises and li- 
censes. The average tax imposed by the Fed- 
eral government upon almost everything of 
foreign production, is nearly fifty per cent. 
upon its cost; the merchant pays it to the 
government, and we pay it to him, with a 
profit on it, or he would soon break,“A large 
portion of that tax we can escapie, by con- 
suming fewer foreign goods,” But that of 
itself won’t do—this tax enables the manufac- 
turer of this country to put it on his goods— 
so we must consume less of all. We must 
buy nothing, foreign or domestic, that we can 
do without. In other words we must econo- 
mize to the last cent. It won’t hurt us, and 
we shall be better off at the end of the year. 
But they have other hidden modes of taxing 
us. One is what they call the excise. We 
pay to the Federal government fifty cents on 
every gallon of whiskey we buy, and from 
sixteen to thirty-two cents on every pound of 
manufactured tobacco that we use. One of 
these taxes we may escape, by drinking no 
whiskey, the other by using our own or our 
neighbors’ unmanufactured tobacco. * * * 

Much of this we can escape. First, by pro- 
ducing, as far as we can, all that we need; 
and by giving to our farms our whole atten- 
tion, we can come much nearer this than 
many of us suppose. Second, by buying 
nothing but what we actually need, and a 
great help to this is to use John Randolph’s 
Hav- 
ing taken these two steps, to wit, the deter- 
mination to make ourselves farmers in deed 
and in truth, and to practice a rigid economy, 
we are fairly on the road to make farming 


\ pay. 











In my next I shall suggest some other steps | 
that I deem important. I see there is great 
complaint of want of capital, upon which 
shall probably have something to say. 
Fauquier Co., Va. Op Foey. 


Virginia Land for Immigrants. | 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

There is one page of your Jast number so 
full of importance, respecting Virginia. that 
it deserves to be printed and distributed all 
over Europe. I allude to Horace Greeley’s 
reply to Mr. Meeker; and were this statement 
circulated amongst the English farmers, it 
would be thoroughly appreciated by them, 
and do a vast amount of good You can | 
hardly believe, nor can I well describe, the 
amount of doubt and ignorance that exists in 
England in regard to this country. Any pcr- 
son who converses with my countrymen for 
half an hour, upon their first arrival here, 
will confirm my statement, I am sure. In the 
first place, they look upon every person who 
offers to sell them land as a deceiver. They 
think of Martin Chuzzlewit and the “ Garden 
of Eden,” and as it seems to be a general prac- 
tice of some agents to disparage the lands of- 
fered tor sale by others, the mischief increases 
instead of diminishing. A new comer gets 
disheartened in consequence of this, and fan- 
cies all the land must be nearly worthless, 
whereas, as Mr. Greeley truly remarks, “ so 
far from having exhausted Virginia, her cul- 
tivators hayé hardly yet dug down to her, 
and whether red, grey, or chocolate, her soil 
is, I comSider, far superior to the average in 
England, setting aside the improvements that 
have been made there by a better system of 
farming.” If your type is not broken up, and 
you choose to print the article alluded to, I 
shall be happy to forward 500 copies to Eng- 
land and have them distributed in the proper 
quarter. I shall also be willing to contribute 
my share towards the expense of printing the 
same, if necessary, 

And I remain, yours, very faithfully, 
T. L. HENLY. 
Gordonsville, Va., April 28, 1872. 

P. 8.—Can any of your readers inform me 
if the process of canning meat is adopted in 
this country, and if so, where I can procure a 
supply? The Australian meat, free from 
bone, is now sold regularly in England at 
about 12 cents per pound: what a boon a 
supply of this would be to us here during the 
summer months! When I was at Rosario, 
River Plate, the English Consul there had a 
can of mixture sent him from Liverpool (a 
preparation of zinc, I think it was,) into which | 
he dipped several joints of mutton, during 
the hottest weather, and three months after | 
they were cooked in Buenos Ayres before 
President Sarmiento and other influential | 
persons, and they all pronouuced the quality | 
of the meat to be superior in every way to | 
that which had been fresh killed. 


[Note by the Editors —The article alluded 
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to above by our correspondent, can be printed 
at small cost, at any time. In reply to the 
query in the P. S., if any one can give us the 
desired information we will gladly publish it. 
In the meantime we refer to an article in the 


| Agricultural Bureau report for 1870, page 


612, for a description of ‘a new method of 
preserving meat in tin cans, invented by Mr. 
R. Jones, of London,” which is favorably com- 
mented upon. It is worthy the attention of 
our packers, or canners, and if desired, we 
will publish it in the American Farmer.| 


Deep and Thorough Cultivation a Se- 
curity against Drought. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I hope before this reaches the reader the 
much needed rain will have come ; neverthe- 
less seasons of drought are not without value 
to the community, if they shall have taught 
agriculturists and horticulturists the necessity 
of drainage and of deep tillage. 

The benefit of deep cultivation is, as a rule, 
very much undervalued, and we are thorough- 
ly convinced of this from both practice and 
observation. We mention a case in point: 
On an estate where the writer served an ap- 
prenticeship, was a field containing upwards 
of twenty acres, always considered the poor- 
est kind of land. This was put into cultiva- 
tion under catch crops of mustard, rape, &c., 
ploughed and sowed wheat, followed with 
oats, then winter-fallowed for roots—and such 
a crop of rcots one rarely sees. The green 
crops were eaten by sheep on the land, which 
was ploughed an average depth of six inches 
for wheat and for the oat crop, and about fif- 
teen for the winter-fallow, preparatory for a 
root crop—the first ploughing running seven 
inches deep, followed by the subsoiler, eight 
inches deep, breaking up the subsoil and leay- 
ing it in the furrow. This was done under 
the superintendence of a skillful agriculturist. 

Good, sound judgment and thorough prac- 
tical skill, are te qualifications which lead to 


| success in farming—to know when work 


should be done, and how to do it thoroughly. 

We do not mean to imply that deep plough- 
ing is all that is necessary—by no means— 
plenty of good, well made farm-yard manure, 
underdraining where necessary, with deep 
and thorough cultivation, will keep land up 
to the highest state of fertility, and will, if 
persisted in, bring up land that has been im- 
poverished. Wedo not mean that it is neces- 
sary to plough deep for every farm crop; our 
system is to subsoil once in three to five years 
or more, according to necessity, being careful 


| to never throw the subsoil on the top. Plow 


shallower for wheat than for any other, as it 
likes a firm foothold. N. F. F. 
—- ——--+ee—______—- 

Cranberry culture is beginning to receive 
considerable attention in Delaware. Capt. 
Fcott, of Smyrna Landing, is preparing 64 
acres of land for that purpose. 

We understand that an Alden fruit drying 
establishment will shortly be erected at Leba- 
non, Del. 
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Secicntific. 
HUMMUS. 

BY PROF. P. B. WILSON. 

In the May number of the American Furmer 
there was a short notice of a stricture on the 
value and fertilizing properties of humus, 
from the pen of Dr. Nichols. The gentleman 
seems to have fallen into error, or has not 
thoroughly studied the properties of this im- 
portant transmitting agent. 

Humus, ulmin, humic acid and ulmic acid, 
are the result of the decomposition of animal 
and vegeta»le matter; the decomposition is 
more or less complex, dependent upon the 
amount of moisture present. At one time it 
was supposed that humus assimilated itself 
directly with vegetation, but with the ad- 
vancement of science, its true character has 
been studied and determined by Baron Liebig 
and others, who conceded to it great absorb- 
ing properties, for while it contains no am- 
monia in its composition, it absorbs many 
times its bulk, and carbonic acid too, and 
transmits them to the growing crop; it is one 
of the great storehouses nature is ever re- 
turning to the soil, to garner food, moisture 
and stimulants for vegetation. 

Liebig, in his investigations of decay, was 
the first to point out that vegetation was de- 
pendent upon the atmosphere for its combus- 
tible parts—namely, carbon, nitrogen and 
water, and that these were equally distributed 
over the whole surface of the globe, and that 
plants must find their nourishment already 
present in the soil,and not be dependent upon 
time to supply the food. 

The same absorbing properties of humus 
hold good in regard to the saline constituents 
of the soil; it prevents them from being 
washed out by the rains. 

Again, we must look to humus as the great 
storehouse for moisture during the dry sea- 
son; it not only retains the moisture of the 
rains, but absorbs the dews. Here is where 
stable and barnyard manures show their su- 
periority over the concentrated fertilizers; 
the majority of the latter, from their constitu- 
tion, have little or no animal or vegetable 
matter to decompose and yield humus matter, 
whiie the former, being largely composed of 
straw, with but a comparatively limited sup- 
ply of mineral constituents, readily yie]ds hu- 
mus. To this fact any observing farmer can 
attest, who has noticed the action of the two 
varieties of manure during a dry season. As 





a general rule, too little attention is given by 
the planter to return all the vegetable matter 
to the soil he possibly can, either in its dry | 
state, or partially decomposed, as in compost. 
To the sandy soil it gives a medium by which 
the salts of the soil are retained, and not fil- 
tered off by rains, while to the heavy clays 
it makes » Ft more pulverulent and more 
readily disintegrated. 

Until this fact is fixed in the mind of every 
agriculturist, and farm economy is strictly | 


practiced, only partially beneficial results will 
be obtained from concentrated manures, which 
from their composition necessarily contain 
but little organic matter. 


Che Poultry Yard. 


On the Raisirg of Poultry. 


Amongst the many advances made of late 
years, in agricultural improvement, the atten- 
tion to the breeding of Poultry is not the 
least—and the interest at our Shows, is pro- 
bably not excelled in any other department 
to that given to this. At the last show of the 
Md. State Agricultural Society, the arrange- 
ments for Poultry, were on a more extensive 
scale than heretofore, and so satisfied have 
the Board of Managers become of the greater 
interest thereby engendered, that they have, 
we learn, considerably increased the amount 
of premiums for Poultry for the next Fall 
Show. We should, however, have a distinct 
organization for Poultry Shows in this State 
—and we doubt net that if an exhibition 
could be gotten up in the Maryland Institute 
Hall, a show of birds could be made by the 
breeders of this State, and its vicinity, equal 
to those which have been made in other cities. 
At one of these exhibitions in Boston, if we 
remember aright, some twenty odd thousand 
dollars were taken for admission money, and 
several thousand dollars expended in pre- 
miums. 

The continued high price of beef and other 
food, in our markets, has rendered the resort 
to poultry as a substitute more general of late 
years. From our own experience, and that 
too without regard to particular breeds of 
fowls, we believe that a small family, in a lo- 
cation suitable for the business, can raise a 
sufficient number of fowls to supply all the 
meat necessary for its support—and this can 
be done at a very trifling expense upon a 
farm, if properly managed—but in this, as in 
all similar cases, system is requisite to secure 
success. 


The Aylesbury Duck. 


—_— 


We give below, from a London paper, a 
description of the Aylesbury Duck, which is 
considered decidedly one of the most profit- 
able and popular of its species; in our last 
we gave from the same journal a description 
of the Rouen Duck, in which it is admitted 
that it is less profitable than the Aylesbury. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this lat- 
ter breed, are, its fecundity and early maturity, 
which, combinéd with its great aptitude to 
fatten, has rendered it fer market purposes, 
the most valuable of all breeds. The English 
journal says that it is not known how or why 
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tu.s breed should have become located in the | 
neighborhood of the old town which gives its 
name to it—but the oldest inhabitant recollects 
only fine white birds as its peculiarity. It 
says :— 

“ Both duck and drake being precisely alike, 
except the curl teathers of the drake’s tail, | 
the description of one will be enough. They | 
should be of a beautiful snowy white from | 
head to tail; no speck shonld mar _ their 
faultless white plumage. The bill should be a | 
pale, delicate flesh-colour, without speck or | 
markings, and should not show any tendency | 
to yellow, although a very pale cream would 
not disqualify. The bill should be long and | 
broad, and come straight down from the skull, | 
so as to appear like a woodcock’s when look- 
ing at it in the front; the eye should be well | 
set in the head, and be of a jet black, con- 
trasting well with the plumage. The feet 
should be strong, and broadly webbed, and be | 
of a rich reddish orange colour; when young 
they are a beautiful yellow. The weight of | 
the drake should be nearly 9 Ibs., and the | 
duck, in the laying season, as much. These 
weights are, of course, very exceptional. 7 
Ibs. is a very fine bird, and will be a fair 
average for good specimens, not fed up for | 
exhibition. 

It will surprise our readers to learn that a 
most extensive trade is carried on in Ayles- 
bury and its neighbourhood in young ducks 
for the table—all the surrounding villages 
send their quota of young birds to the rail- 

way stations, about twice a week, to be sent 
to the London market. We might say to our 
readers, ‘Should you be surprised to hear’ that 
oftentimes, of a night, several tons weight of | 
Aylesbury ducklings leave the town by rail, | 
for the London markets? ‘ Should you be 
surprised to hear’ that upwards of £20,000 a | 
year is returned into the neighbourbood for 
these birds alone? ‘Should you be surprised | 
to hear’ that eggs are now (January) cur- | 
rently selling at 8s. per doz.: that sitting hens | 
are making 6s. each—and that by the end of | 
February and through March and sometimes 
in April, these delicate young birds—from six | 
to seven wecks old, make from 14s. to 18s. per 
couple, and that the demand increases yearly ? | 
But so it is. They are raised in immense 
numbers, and it is no uncommon thing to find 
2,000 to 3,000 young ducks in one cottage or 
its adjoining premises. It isa sight well worth 
seeing in the season—which is just now com- 
mencing ; they are chiefly reared by cottagers, | 
who make a good living by the process, and 
many save considerable sums of money. The | 
great point is to force the ducks on, after the 
first week in November, with stimulating 
food, such as barley-meal, mixed with tallow- 
greaves und whole barley, and sometimes oat- 
meal. The ducks begin laying soon after 
Christmas, and by the end of January young 
ducks appear; they are all reared under hens, 
and when hatched three or four broods are 
put together, one hen taking charge of thirty 
or forty ducklings. There is great mortality 
amongst these little creatures. They are al- 
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|} and tended with a 
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lowed but small access to water, and are fed 
on boiled eggs, chopped fine, with a little meal 
sprinkled on the chopped egg—and then 
bullock’s liver, boiled and cut up fine, is mixed 
the food. After they are about three 
weeks old, barley meal is mixed with the 
liquor, in which tallow greaves are boiled, 
and the whole well stirred with the greaves 
and thrown down to them; they eat this 
voraciously, and in six or seven weeks are fit 
for market. They weighnot more than from 
two to three pounds each, but are a great 
delicacy, and no dinner after February is con- 
sidered correct without the Aylesbury duckling 
asuroast. In fact, as there is nothing else, it 
comes in most opportunely quite up to June, 
when game is over, and only adry guinea 
fowl is to be had.” 


The Vegetable Garden, 





WORK FOR JUNE. 


The great work is the fight with weeds. 
Rake and hoe must be kept persistently going, 
and the enemy attacked even before he is in 
sight. Continual raking with a sharp toothed 
rake, destroys the weeds as the seeds germi- 
nate and keeps the ground clean and mellow. 
If the garden or truck patch is so arranged 
that the vegetables can be planted in rows 
horse cultivator, much 
labor will be saved. 

Asparagus should not be cut too closely. 
Allow a good growth of stalks, and’ when 
done cutting apply some good manure and 
fork itin. Beans may still be put in. Beets. 
Thin and keep clean. The thinnings make 
excellent greens. Carrots. Thin out and keep 
clean. Corn. Sow for succession. Cucumbers. 
Sow in rich hills. Keep a look-out for the 
bugs, and dust the vines with ashes or air 
slaked lime to prevent their ravages. Egg 
Plants want a rich soil and warm situation. 
Keep the ground around them well stirred. 
Apply liquid manure, in which they delight. 
L-ttuce may be sown for late supply. Onions 
need frequent working to keep the weeds 
down. Work Parsnips until the leaves inter- 
fere with the hoe. adishes may be sown 
occasionally for succession. Pull off the flower 
stalks of Rhubarb. Sow Ruta Bagas, from the 
middle to the latter part of the month for 
table supply. Dust the young plants with 
plaster to keep clear of the fly. Salsify may 
still be sown. Sguashes and Melons need 
the richest soil you have. Keep a close look- 
out for the bugs. Tomatoes. Hoe the ground 
frequently. Keep the vines off the ground by 
brush or trellises. 


Fish Cutture.—There is no pursuit that, 
under ordinarily favorable circumstances, pays 
better than fish culture. An acre of water 
stocked with fish, is far more valuable than an 
acre of land in any ordinary crop. 
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Premiums. 


Attention is called to the fact that the gen- | 


eral offer of premiums for clubs of subscribers 
terminates with this month. The special 
Globe Microscope premium offered in our last 
was only for new clubs coming in after the 
date of its issue. Our club rates remain the 
same. 


Notice. 
When the present publishers assumed con- 


trol of the American Farmer, there were on | 


the books the names of a number of persons, 
whose terms of subscription were unexpired, 
and although the terms of purchase did not 
require it, it was determined to supply all 
such. 


this notice why, if their subscriptions are not 
renewed, the Farmer ceases its visits to them 
with this month. 


The “ Varmer,” end its > “Awener, Ai 
We do not know that we are justified in 

withholding such testimonials as the follow- 

ing from the public. Our object is to be of 


service, and whilst we do not pretend to deny 


that we expect to reap a pecuniary compense- 


5 copies for | 


Many of these subscriptions terminate | 
With this issue, and all such persons who have | 
been receiving the paper will understand from | 
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| . . . 
tion for our sta yet we cannot but insist 


that we are in a position to be of material 
| service to those who require that kind of as- 
sistance which it isin our power to bestow. 
The following extract of a letter from a gen- 
| tleman in Nansemond Co., Va., speaks for it- 
self, and we could add to it many others of 
similar import. Its writer is a farmer who 
| made up a club for the Furmer in his vicinity, 
and who, from a press of farm business at 
| this season, had not been to see the subscribers 
| whose names he forwarded us, to know if 
they had received their copies all right, and 
| how they liked the paper—but having now 
seen them, he says :— 
“T am glad to say they were more than 
| pleased—delighted with it—-almost unani- 
mously giving it preference over all other 
farmers’ papers. One, Mr. U., who at my in- 
stigation sent to you for his clover seed, says 
; he saved thereby $12—and thinks your paper 
worth fully as much more to him—and I fully 
agree with him. I think if you were to send 
me on some extra copies, so that I could dis- 
tribute them around, I might get some more 
subscribers for you.’ 


Mr. NeEwton’s CoMMUNICATION.—Any- 
thing from the pen of this gentleman will at 
all times be perused with interest by the most 
intelligent class of our readers, whether or 
not bis conclusions may be accepted by them 
—but the subject matter of his essay in the 
present number will not, perhaps, leave so 
decided an impression upon the minds of the 
masses, as is usually the case with his produc- 
| tions. And yet it is an all-important subject 
| to every class of the community, for it affects 
the daily life of every business man. It so 
happens, however, that but few of those thus 
| interested, can begin to comprehend, or will 

attempt to investigate, a topic upon which 

| the greatest statesmen and financiers of the 
age have written so much and differed so 
| widely—some of the most eminent of them 
indeed having changed sides upon the ques- 
tion. 

We are pleased to learn from Mr. Newton, 
that upon closing the discussion of the sub- 
| ject now in hand, he contemplates favoring 
| us with a series of notes detailing practical 
| experiments made or in progress upon his 

farm, which cannot fail to be interesting and 
useful to every class of our readers. 


IRREGULAR Matis.—We have quite a num- 
ber of complaints of the non-receipt of copies 
| of the Farmer, and some remittances have 





failed to reach us. We have promptly for- 
warded all missing Nos. when notified, and 
when advised of any others will endeavor, as 
far as we can, to supply the deficiency. The 
Farmer is published about the 25th of each 
month, and should reach most of our sub- 
scribers, except those in Texas, by the first of 
the month for which it is issued. Remittances 
of money should, whenever practicable, be 
made by money order or registered letter. 


Mp. AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE.—AL a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees held on the 16th 
May, Dr. E. J. Henkle, of Anne Arundel Co., 
Md., was appointed Professer of Physiology, 
Hygiene and Natural History, and will enter 
on the discharge of the duties thereof on Ist 
Sept. This is the first time this chair has 
been filled in the Cellege; and we learn from 
those capable of judging, that the qualifica- 
tions of Dr. H. for the position are of a very 
high order, and will add much to the efficiency 
of the faculty of the College. 


Prof P. B. Wilsen, of this city, it will be 
seen by an advertisement in this number of 
the farmer, offers his services to farmers and 
others, who may require the analysis of ma- 
nures, &c. We can, with much confidence, 
commend Prof. W. to those requiring his aid, 
as in every way reliable. 


“THe Prantatron.”—Mr. C. W. Howard, 
the former able editor of this excellent weekly, 
has retired, on account of ill health, from its 
active management, but will continue to write 
for its columns. It is also announced that 
Dr. Daniel Lee, well known for many years, 
both North and South, as an effective agri- 
cultural writer, will regularly contribute to 
its editorial department. 

Lawns.—Those who wish to keep their | 
lawns in proper order, must cut the grass fre- | 
quently—if you have a Lawn Mower, (which | 
you should have, and it will be good exercise 
for young ladies to handle them,) it should be 
used every few days, for if the grass gets too 
high, it will be liable to choke the implement. 
If the lawn has been impoverished, the fol- 
Jowing mixture will be the means of resusci- | 
tating it:—Of pulverized hen maaure or! 
guano, two parts; two parts of fine, very 
fine, bone meal; one part of plaster (gyp- | 


sum); together with two parts common salt | 
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(seven parts in all), and sow at the rate of 
eight bushels to the acre. Sow just before 
rain, and as soon as the rain is over roll tho- 
roughly, and then follow with two bushels of 
clean lawn grass seed to the acre, and another, 
and another, and yet another rolling. Before 
doing anything, however, rake the lawn tho- 
roughly to clear it of chips, stones, &c. The 
seed can be obtained, already mixed in suit- 
able quantities, and of the several kinds, at 
the regular seed stores. 


Va. Lanos—A gentleman in Central Vir- 
ginia writes us that he wants te sell two 
farms, which embrace 300 acres of river bot- 
tom land, 40 of which have been in corn for 
ever 40 years, and are as good now as they 
ever were. He adds: “I have 47 ewes and 
54 living lambs, with 10 ewes yet to lamb. 
These are last spring lambs, one of which had 
three lambs, all of which are doing well.” 
The value of the lands in Virginia may be 
gathered from these and hundreds of similar 
facts which could be produced, showing their 
desirability to those who may want good per- 
manent settlements. We have a number of 
lists of property for sale, which we will be 
happy to furnish te these contemplating a 
settlement in Virginia or N. Carolina. 


Tue Crorps—The long and dreary winter, 
with its uniform severity, it was anticipated 


| would have a deleterious effect upon the small 


grain crops of the country—much of the wheat 
had every appearance of being killed out, in 
consequence of a want of covering by the 
snow, of which, notwithstanding the cold, 
there was but comparatively little fell during 
the winter, and that little remained but a short 
time upon the earth. 

The report for April, from the Agricultural 
Department, which was issued about 1st of 


May, says that 


“The general tenor of the reports carries 
the idea not of sweeping destruction by freez- 
ing, but of injury by thinning out, by killing 
in spots and patches, and especially by retard- 
ing an early start and vigorous growth.” 

“The April returns as a whole indicate 
rather more than the average amount of des- 
truction by winter killing, retarded growth 
and stunted appearance, but a sound condi- 
tion of the roots of plants in suitable soil or 
that covered by snow, which by favoring 
weather may secure vigorous growth and a 
good yield.” 

The above is, we think, a fair statement of 
the condition of the wheat generally through- 
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out the country, and the reports from ‘the | 


Pacific slope and some portions of the South, 


are the only exceptions; California and Ore- | 
The | 


gon alone being decidedly favorable. 
change in the weather, and the fine warm 
rains about the 1st of May, have, however, to 
a considerable extent raised the hopes and 


prospects of the farmer, and, altho’ an aver- | 
age crop of wheat cannot be made, in conse- | 


quence of the winter killing, still it is to be 
hoped that a fair yield may be secured. As 
usual, according to the showing of the Depart- 
mental report, “ where the fields were drained, 
the soil deep and mellow, the casualties of 
winter have been unknown, 
suitable preparation of the land had been se- 
cured, “an almost absolute immunity from 
loss by freezing has been secured.” This 
confirms what we have so frequently and 
urgently pressed upon the farmer, and we hope 
the coming Fall there will be good heed given 
to the result of such mgpraae. 


Tue Drovent.—We have never known | 


so universal a complaint about drought, as 
has prevailed the past month. About the 
first of May, after a long spell of dry weather, 


we had a few very refreshing showers, which | 
some effect upon the crops in the | 


had 
ground, but it was very limited. This drought 


seems to have been universal throughout | 


the States, and great suffering has been 


the consequence to stock and vegetation; | 
and the effect has also been very disas- | 


trous to millers, both of flour and other pro- 
ductions, their machinery having been stopped 


entirely in many cases, and in others, being | 
only partially worked. The woods had also be- | 
come so dry, that fires in many quarters have | 
On the | 
18th, however, we had in this vicinity a very | 
refreshing rain, which lasted all night, and | 
has had a delightful influence upon vegeta- | 


destroyed much valuable timber. 


tion, but the quantity which fell penetrated 
but a little distance into the earth. At the 


North and West, however, the rains were | 


more general, in some cases doing damage by 


overflows, and in others, putting out the fires le 


which were raging in the woods. 


we fear, very unfavorable to the Spring 


crops; but still such a change may take place | 
as will, ere another month rolls round, enable | 
us to speak more cheeringly to our farmer | 


friends. 


” and where a} 
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{We would be much obliged to those of 
our subscribers and others who may have oc- 
casion to correspond with us during June and 
July, to give us the result of the harvest and 
the prospects of the crops in their respective 
neighborhoods. 


Books and Pamphlets received. 


The following, beside pamphlets too numer- 
ous to particularize, have been received at the 
office of the American Farmer : 


FARM GARDENING AND SEED GROWING, 
by Francis Brill. Pp. 151. Price $1. Pub- 
lished by Orange Judd & Co., New York. 
This is ‘a work which could be read with 
much profit by many of our subscribers who 
live within easy reach of our large cities.— 
The facility with which many varieties of 
vegetables can be transported Northward and 
| find a good market, is a point on which we 
| have frequently dwelt, and here is a book 
| which, written by a practical man, accus- 

tomed every day to doing the work he de- 
| scribes, gives every detail in the sowing, cul- 
tivation and marketing of vegetables suitable 
for this purpose. There can be no question 
that this farm gardening can be made in many 
districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable 
than growing the ordinary staple crops. In 
connection with producing the vegetables, the 
grow ing and saving their seeds receive minute 
attention. The work appears practical and 
reliable. 

AMERICAN Manvures, by Wm. H. Bruck- 
| ner, Ph.D. Pp. 260. Price $1.50. Published 
| by the author, Monroe, Mich. This work 
gives a description of the elements composing 
plants, soils and manures; an estimate of the 
amounts and kinds of manures required for 
| the various crops, of the value and nature of 
natural manures, composts, &c., and of the 
money worth of manufactured fertilizers.— 
The chapters treating of the elements of 
plants, soils and manures seem to be a com- 
pilation written in language comparatively 
free from technical terms and adapted to the 
popular mind. Considerable space is given 
to the denunciation of manufacturers of com 
mercial fertilizers, and the last chapter is de- 
voted to professed analyses of artificial ma- 
nures examined by the author, with statements 
of their value in comparison with the prices 
at which they are sold. 

Tue ILLusrRaTED Book or Pouttry. By 

L. Wright. PartI. Price50cts. Published 
im Cassell, Petter and Galpin, New York. 

his work is to be completed in twenty-five 
| parts, each number to contain two colored 
a of celebrated prize birds, painted from 
ife, and many wood engravings. The author 
is well known from his “ Practical Poultry 
Keeper,” which has been widely circulated 
both in this country and in England, and this 
| publication will be a valuable addition to the 





a very practical man, as his treatment of his 
subject shows. The chapters in this part are 
upon poultry-houses and yards, the various 
breeds, and the feeding and care of poultry. 

From D. D. M. Digyes, Gordonsville, Va., 
Piedmont Land Advertiser. 

From Wm Holman, Cartersville, Va., Cata- 
logue of Land for sale at his Upper James 
Real Estate Agency. 

From John H. Carmany & Co., San Fran- | 
cisco, the Overland Monthly for May. 

From Murdoch, Browne & Hill, Baltimore, 
The Southern Magazine for June. 


Reaping and Mowing Machines, 


Those intending to purchase Harvesting | 
Machines this season, should lose no time in 
making their selection. The following are 
advertised in our columns, from which to | 
choose, viz :— 

F. P. Markham offers the Young America 
Harvester. 

Linton & Lamott, “ Johnson’s Self-Rake 
Reaper and Mower.” 

A. G. Mott, the “tna Harvester.” 

Joshua ‘Thomas, the “ Buckeye” 
and Mower. 

Jno. C. Durborow, the “ Kirby” 
and Reaper. 

Griffith, Baker & Bryan, the “ World,” 
and “New Buckeye State” Reaper and | 
Mower. 

Thos. Norris & Son, “W. A. Woods” Self- 
Rake Reaper. 

R. Sinclair & Co., the “Advance” or “ Im- 
proved Monitor,” the “New Yorker” Self- 
Rake Reaper and Mower, and Reaper only— 
the “Champion” Reaper and Mower, Self- 
Rake and Dropper. 

{ay All these Mowers and Reapers have | 
obtained much celebrity, and we are really 
unable, of our personal knowledge, to decide 
upon the superior merits of either. We make 
this remark, in answer to correspondents of 
the “American Farmer's Agency,’ one of 
whom, in Va., asks, “What ‘Mower’ do you 
consider the best, taking lightness of draft, 
(other things being equal,) first in considera- 
tion-—something to suit for mowing salt mea- 
dows—grass very thick and hard, turning 
edge very soon—and price?” We will furnish 
when requested, the description of any ma- 
ehine, and testimonials in its favor, as pre- 
sented by the manufacturers, and also pur- 
chase for those requiring our services, as we 
may be directed. 


Reaper | 


Mower 


Tawn Mowers.—W e must not omit mention- 
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ing in this connexion, the Lawn Mower, which 


20T 





should find a place on every gentleman’s es- 
tate—all the general manufacturers of Agri- 
cultural Implements can no doubt furnish 
these admirable machines, and all the other 
Harvesting accompaniments, but we particu- 


| larly call attention to the “Archimedean Lawn 


Mower,” advertised by Geo. Dugdale & Co., 
of Baltimore, agents of the manufacturers, 
and one of which has been left at the office of 
the American Farmer for inspection. “It 
speaks for itself.” 


TriaAL OF REAPERS AND Mowers.—The 
“ King George (Va.) Agricultural Club,” at its 
meeting in April, among other proceedings, 
passed the following resolutions, on motion 
of Col. Ed. T. Tayloe: 


This club having for its object the advance- 


| ment of Agriculture in all its departments; 


and an earnest desire to encourage all good 
labor-saving machines, at the same time to 
prevent imposition on our friends of the 
plough, 

Resolved, That the King George Agricul- 
tural Club do hereby most cordially offer an 
invitation to all owners and agents of the va- 
rious Reapers and Mowers now before the 
public to attend at “ Farley Vale,” the resi- 
dence of Maj. J. D. Rogers, in June next, “A 
Reaper and Mower trial.” 

Resolved, That the President be chairman 
of said committee, composed of three other 


| members of this club and three farmers out- 


side this club, to act as judges on that occa- 


| sion. 


Resolved, That Maj. Rogers be requested to 
correspond with those who may accept this 
challenge, giving the parties ten days notice, 
and make all necessary arrangements for the 
contest. 


From Maj. Rogers the editors of the Ameri- 
can Farmer have received the following note 
upon the subject of the above trial. Those 
intending to partake in the trial, will address 
“Maj. John D. Rogers, Farley Vale, Freder- 
icksburg P. O., Spottsylvania Co., Va.” 


Messrs. Sam'l Sands & Son: 

Enclosed please find notice of our last club 
meeting, in which is an invitation to all Reap- 
ers and Mowers to attend trial in June next, 
here. 

Shall be pleased to have your good com- 
pany on that occasion. 

Our prospect for a good crop of wheat is, 
so far, very promising. Our corn planting is 
over, and we now want rain, from which fact 
the oat crop I fear will be greatly reduced. 

With kind wishes for your valuable month- 
ly, I remain truly yours, 

Jno. D. RoGERs. 

Fredericksburg, Va., May 14, 1872. 
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Agricultural Fairs, &c. 
The Washington Co. (Md.) Agricultural So- 
ciety will hold a spring fair on the 6th and 


7th-of June at Hagerstown, the Western | 


Maryland Railroad now being in running or- 
der to that point, and this Fair is gotten up 
in connexion with a celebration of the open- 
ing of the road. 

The Kansas City (Kansas) Fair will be held 
from the 23d to 28th Sept. It will be devoted 
to the Agricultural and Industrial Interests. 
The premium list will exceed $15,000, all cash. 
The Show Grounds embrace 100 acres, and 
are claimed to be the largest in the U. 8. 


The New York State Fair is fixed for the | 


week opening Sept. 16. The place not yet 
announced, 

The Indiana State Fair opens Sept. 30, at 
Indianapolis. A trial of Implements under 
its auspices on 10th June, at same place.— 
Competition free to all. 

A Wool Growers’ Association has been formed 
in Frederick Co., Md, of which Mr. Charles 
Gross, of Jefferson, has been selected tem- 
porary President, and D. H. Routzahn, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Secretary. 

The King Geo. (Va.) Agricultural and Po- 
mological Club held its regular meeting 25th 
April, at “Cleve,” the residence of H. B. 
Lewis, Esq. The committee appointed to ex- 
amine and report on “Cedar Grove,” the es- 
tate of Dr. R. H. Stuart, the President, made 
& report, which was read and ordered to be 
printed. The Club (as noticed elsewhere) de- 
termined to have a trial of reapers and mow- 
ers in June. After some other routine, the 

ubject for discussion was taken up and freely 
canvassed by several members—after which 
the Club adjourned, and were invited by their 
host, Mr. Lewis, to a sumptuous and bounti- 
ful dinner, the product of his own farm and 
garden, which was “ unanimously discussed.” 

The Balt. Co. “ Gunpowder Club” held its 
regular meeting at the farm of Mr. Edward 
Scott, on 18th May. 


MILLET. 


Editors of the American Farmer : 

I give some account of m 
the different varieties of Millet, but instead 
of an original article, prefer giving you ex- 
tracts from such as I have written and pub- 
lished heretofore. 

First. From the Farmer and Planter, pub- 
lished by me in 1853, vol. 6. 


experience with | 


l 
| “Mrx.et. In our last number we promised 
| * Virginia’ some further report from our wheat 
| lot, on which was then growing a crop of 
Millet for hay. It will be recollected that the 
lot was sown in wheat on the fifth of January, 
}and produced at the rate of from 17 to 18 
| bushels of good wheat to the acre. Some time 
in July, late we think, (the date we find we 
have neglected to note,) the lot was depastured 
| of a pretty good crop of joint grass, with 
which it is infested, and which, no doubt, les 
sened the produce of both wheat and millet, 
as turning it down, which would kill most 
other grasses, only puts it in a good way of 
| growing. It was afterwards turned with a 
two-horse centre draft plow, which was follow- 
ed by an iron-tootbed harrow, passed two or 
three times over the lot in different directions. 
The seed were then sown at the rate of half 
a bushel to the acre. A gallon of red clover 
and a peck of herds grass seed were also sown, 
followed by the harrow and roller. The mil- 
let came up in a few days and grew off finely 
to the time of cutting, the 3d of October, when 
about half of it was in head. To ascertain 
what the crop would weigh, we cut a lane 
of ten feet, which we think was rather under 
than over an average of the lot. The weight 
was 1,003 pounds. This multiplied by 15, the 
number of ten feet larids in the lot, made 
15,045 pounds on a lot of eight-tenths of an 
acre, or at the rate of over 8 tons per acre. 
We have not ascertained the dry weight, but 
think it will amount to at least 4 tons per 
acre. Our neighbor, R. A. Maxwell, informs 
us he raised a lot of millet a few years since, 
which weighed, green, 20,000 pounds per acre, 
and when cured half that amount. Ours was 
well spread out one day to a hot sun, before 
weighing, when it was considerably wilted 
and must have lost some weight.” The millet 
spoken of above was one of the species of the 
common millet, Setaria Germanica. 
Second. I extract an article written for the 
“Keowee Courier,’ June No. 1870. “ Owing 
to the prevailing drought now in our sur- 
roundings, of from five to six weeks continu- 
ance, and the prospect of an almost, if not an 
entire, failure of the oat crop, and with fewer 
peas planted than I have known in many 
years, [ have been revolving in my mind what 
we shall substitute as a forage crop. It is not 
yet two late to drill corn very thick, to be 
cut up at the roots and cured as the custom is 
to cure tops. Sorghum seed, sown broadcast, 
| or drilled on good, well prepared land, will 
also come in before frost, and make an abun- 
| dance of good fodder when well cured. But if 
| the seed can be procured, the crop I would 
| Suggest to the readers of the “Courier” is the 
| millet, sown one peck to the acre (this is the 
Panicum Milliaceum) on strong well prepared 
land. There are several varieties of the mil- 
let, two or three varieties belonging to the 
| same genera. There are three distinct genera : 
the Polish millet, (Digitaria) cultivated in 
| Poland; the common millet, (Panicum) or 
| panic grass, cultivated in Germany, and 
| sometimes in England; and the great or In- 








and America. 
are three species; Setaria Germanica, a na- 
tive of the south of Europe: the P. Milliaceum, 
a native of the East Indies; and the Setaria 
Italica, also of Indian origin, as we are im- 
formed by the Farmers’ and Planters’ Ency- 
clopedia. 

The common or cultivated millet will be 
found best as a hay crop, to come in before 
frost. I cultivated it some years since, and 
sold seed to Maj. Porcher; whether he has it 
now or not Iam notable to say. If he has 
not the seed, I doubt its being obtained nearer 
than Baltimore, where I think I saw it adver- 
tised in the “ American Farmer” not long 
since, and where I intend sending for it. I 
have sent both to Charleston and Columbia 
and failed to obtain seed. It will come in be- 
fore frost, if sown in July or August, and 
make an abundance of good hay. It is said 
to contain the greatest amount of nutriment 
when the seed are ripe enough to germinate, 
but for hay, I would prefer when in the milk 
state, or just after it has dropped the bloom,” 
(and if cut at this time, or when coming into 
bloom, it may have another cutting. I have 
never tried cutting so early, but comtemplate 
doing so with my present crop, May, 1872.) 
“T neglected to state, in its proper place, that 
this millet has a small stalk, and ;srows from 
3 to 4 feet high only, and consequently is 
easier cured than the larger varieties. Persons 
desiring to procure seed can do so by address- 
ing the American Farmer Purchasing Agency, 
Baltimore, Md., who purchase all articles de- 
sired by farmers and planters; cash to be for- 
warded with orders. T do not know the price 
of the seed at this time. When I purchased 
in Charleston, some years since, I paid seven 
dollars per bushel. I sold to Maj. Porcher 
at four dollars. I presume they are lower 
now than when I bought.” 

Yes, judging from the price, $2.50, of what 
you Messrs. Editors ordered for me from New 

ork, they are at this time much lower in that 
city, but not in Charleston, where my son 
could only find a half bushel in the great city 
by the sea, and as a matter of accommodation 
if he would take all he had he could have them 
at 50 cents a quart. 

I will caution persons desiring to purchase 
millet seed to be careful as to what they 
order. Five years since I ordered through a 
friend of mine, who was ordering garden seed 


from a Philadelphia house, millet seed, (Pan- | 


tcum Milliaceum,) and received, at $4 per 
bushel, the little trifling “ Hungarian Grass” 
seed. They were sown on a fair lot of land, 
one peck to the acre, with 200 Ibs. guano and 
6 or 8 bushels ashes. They came up thick 
enough, but never got to more than from 6 
to 12 inches high, and did not make 50 pounds 
to the acre. 
room in our climate. 


Respectfully yours, &c., 
GEo. SEABORN. 
Pendleton, 8. C., May 13, 1872. 


dian millet (Holeus,) cultivated in India, Italy, 
Of the common millet there | 


They are not worth ground | 
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Saving Clover Sced. 


The question has often been propounded, 
“Can clover be grown at the South ?” and the 
general impression has been that the climate 
is not suited to its production. We have re- 
ceived from a subscriber in Mississippi a re- 
quest for the best mode of saving the seed, 
for he has been successful in raising it. In 
the Agricultural Bureau report for 1869, page 
280, Mr. Jos. A. David, of Greenville co., S. 
C., also gives the result of his effort to raise 
clover, whieh was entirely successful—he 
sowed with the clover seed, oats and orchard 
grass,and manured it richly with barn-yard 
manure, adding 50 Ibs. each of salt and plaster, 
and 100 lbs. of bone phosphate of lime. The 
first cutting was very heavy, with an excel- 
lent prospect for the second crop. A South- 
ern paper, in answer to the question at the 
head of this paragraph, remarks, that “ crab 
grass finds its natural food in our soils—clover 
does not. Put the food of clover there, and it 
becomes as natural to the soil as crab grass, 
and in cases in which the plow cannot be 
used it is quite as troublesome.” 

The question now before us is, how to save 
the seed of the clover; and the same is 
answered by A. A. Jones, esq. and published 
in the Rome (Ga.) Courier :— 

“As soon as the head—2d crop~—(nearly 
all) present a black ripe appearance, the seed 
is ready to be saved. This is done in various 
ways; if your ground is smooth, and you are 
provided with a mower, you can cut it like 
making hay, and rake it up in windrows. If 
you are not provided with a mower, the usual 
plan is to take a common Grain Cradle, and 
take out all the fingers except the two next 
to the blade ; with this, fix your cut fore and 
aft, that is come and go, throwing two swarths 
together. Your seed being thus cut, you 
leave it in that condition until you find the 
heads easily rubbed oc. A shower of rain 
will not materially injure it, provided you 
loosen up the thick places in the windrow 
gently. When you find the heads to rub off 
easily, and the straw dry, load it gently in a 
wagon, and haul it to a barn or shelter, where 
the heads can be thrashed off the straw by 
flails. This is done most effectively in dry 
windy weather. After raking out the straw 
and scattering it on the poorer portions of 
your field, where you have just cut your seed, 
you have the heads or blooms of the clover 
containing the seed. 

“There are in use various kinds of clover seed 
| hullers, but I have found it a very easy method 
of getting out the seed, or hulling it, with a 
, common spike threshing machine. And to 
fix one for that purpose is only the work of a 
| few moments. It will be necessary to remove 
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the straw carrier, and all attachments to the 
machine, that you have for separating the 
wheat from the straw, and cleaning it. Then 
stop up the mouth of the machine witha 
smail piece of plank, except a small space on 
the left side, large enough to feed your clover 
blossoms in, next with another piece of plank 
close up the egress, except a smal] space on 
the right hand. The machine then will be a 
little likea Saussage Cutter. It now will only 
be necessary to run the bloom through the 
machine, keeping the horses in a lively speed, 
to find the bloom coming through completely 
hulled, and ready to be cleaned. It now can 
easily be done with any common wheat fan, 
by procuring a seive just fine enough to let 
the seed go through precisely as you clean 
wheat. It is necessary generally to run the 
seed through twice, in order to make it per- 
fectly clean. I have never seen an easier or 
better way than this. Indeed the getting out 
of the seed and cleaning them, I regard but a 
small job, except the dust. 

“I make this statement from experience, 
therefore, I know what I state to be prac- 
ticable.” 

("The following communication will show 
the mode adopted in this vicinity, by one of 
the best farmers of Maryland : 

Messrs. Samuel Sands & Son: 

Gentiemen: In reply to your request for 
the mode of saving and cleaning clover seed 
in my neighborhood, I answer as follows: 

There are two kinds of clover seed raised 
in this and the adjoining county, viz: the 
early and late, or sapling, clover. Although 
the latter is preferred to improve thin and 
worn land, from the difficulty of distinguishing 
the seed, and liability of being imposed upon 
by unscrupulous dealers, the early sort is the 
prevailing crop. The seed is sown as soon 
us the frost is out of the ground in spring, 
upon wheat or rye, and sometimes with oats, 
directly after seeding, while the land is light 
and mellow—or if with wheat and rye, as soon 
as the land drains and begins to crack, or open 
little fissures, from the contraction of the 
surface after freezing and thawing, into which 
the seed falls and is enclosed or buried by the 
first expansion from rain and dews. Some 
furmers prefer to sow early, while the snow 
is upon the ground, so as to secure a more | 
even distribution of the seed, and others avail 
of a frosty morning while there is still a crust 
upon the surface for the seed to sink with 
the thaw of thfe noon-day sun. Clover seed 
is hardy and not easily destroyed, and the 
object is to distribute it evenly, and under 
such circumstances as will bury it slightly 
under the surface, so as to be within the reach 
of the influence of the sun for early germina- 
tion. Many farmers think it necessary to be 
sown with a grain crop for shelter and pro- 
tection to the young clover plant. This, in 
my judgment, is a mistaken idea. Clover, 
like most other vegetable productions, will 
grow better and more vigoriously when it has 
the whole strength of the soil to itself. Hence ! 
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it is worthy of consideration and experiment 
whether a large portion of our worn-out land 
in the South could not be reclaimed by clover 
alone—it costing upon an average only about 
a dollar per acre for seed. If the experiment 
were tried I would advise, wherever practi- 
cable, a dressing, as soon as the young clover 
is well up, of a bushel of ashes well mixed 
with half a bushel of plaster to each acre, 
costing at most not more than 50 cents per 
acre. 

Having got the land well set in clover, pro- 
tect it from stock the first year. Early the 
next spring repeat the dressing of plaster and 
ashes, or rich surface mould, well decomposed, 
when ashes cannot be procured, and in this 
climate, by the 10th or 15th of June, the whole 
surface will be densely covered by a luxuriant 
growth, in full bloom and ready for the scythe, 
as soon as about one half the bloom begins to 
brown. This crop makes the richest and 
most nourishing provender for beef cattle, 
milch cows, and work horses and mules. If 
the weather is favorable, very soon a second 
growth will put up, which blooms as _ luxu- 
riantly as the first. It is this second crop 
which matures the seed. This crop must 
stand until nearly all the blooms are well 
browned, many even to blackness. Before the 
invention of the reaper,—which is a most beau- 
tiful implement to harvest the crop,—the 
grain cradle was generally used, the operator 
going through the field singly, and turning 
short upon his own work, so as to throw two 
swarths together. This, after lying a day or 
two, was gathered into bundles by a hand 
rake, and after remaining in the field a few 
days for « slight rotting process, carted eare- 
fully to the barn or stack, and well preserved, 
if out of doors, by thatching, from rain and 
dampness. By then running repeatedly 
through the threshing machiue and fan the 
most of the seed can be separated from the 
chaff. Now, however, clover-hullers have 
generally superceded the slow process of the 
flails and the threshing machine, and the 
sooner it is hulled after being harvested and 
well dried the greater will be the profit and 
economy in managing the crop. 

About one bushel to five acres is the usual 
quantity sown in this climate. Many of my 
neighbors find clover seed much more profit- 
able than raising wheat. 

I have written in haste, amid urgent and 
pressing engagements, but trust this will be 
found sufficiently explicit at least to induce 
your Mississippi correspondents to try the ex- 
periment of sowing clover seed upon Southern 
soil. Yours, truly, 

Greenwood, May 18, 1872. A. B. Davis. 





On Cutting and Saving Corn Fodder. 


Doubtless there will be a large amount of 
Corn sown this season for soiling purposes, 
and in former numbers we have given hints 
for the cultivation of the plant. We will 
now avail of the further experience of Mr. 








Hart, as given in our May number, in our in- 
structions as to the best mode of cutting, and 
also of curing, by those who may go into the 
use of it as a regular substitute for, or aid to, 


the hay and roots raised for the supply of | 


stock through the winter months: 


“ Sowing in drills I consider decidedly pre- | 


ferable to sowing broadcast, as it admits the 
sun more readily to shine upon it, and much 
less seed will answer. 


“We have here a cradle about two-and-a- | 


half feet in length, with strong teeth and 
fingers, so that an acre of corn may be cut in 
a very short time and with much less labor 
than in any other way. 

“There are various ways of curing corn, 
very few of which are perfect. With the 
umount of barn room last season, available 
for this purpose, I carried a considerable quan- 
tity of my crop directly into the barn, setting 
it up in thin layers around the outside, and 
when it became sufficiently cured I added 
another layer, and then as it was ready an- 
other, as often as it would do, and in this way 
it was as beautifully cured as could possibly 
be done. To cure corn in the field it is only 
necessary to drive a few stakes into the ground 
and put on the top of them a pole of any 
length which may be at hand, and begin with 
setting the corn in thin layers on both sides 
of the pole, and after wilting a little add an- 
other layer, as often as the leaves of the corn 


yet sufficiently wilted to admit of a circula- | 


tion of air. If at any time a storm seems to 
be approaching, then cut green corn and put 
on # laver thick enough to prevent the rain 
from wetting through to the corn that is partly 
cured, 
except when the amount is as large as need be 
to cure perfectly; then bind bundles of corn 
which is partly cured, near the top, divide 
them in the middle, and hang them over the 
top as thick as convenient, and when they 
have shrunk a little, bind more and hang be- 
tween the first, until the whole mass shall be 
entirely protected from storms, and in a few 
weeks it will do to bind and carry into the barn, 
and set the first bundles straight up against 
the cutside of the mow on the butts; now set 
the next layer of bundles on the top, being 
very careful to set them straight up, so that 
they may stand on the ends and not lay flat 
on the side of the bundles, and there will be 
no danger of sweating in the barn. 

“Tt is thought by many of our farmers to 
be a very difficult crop to cure, especially in 
the wet season, but such is not the fact. 
There is no crop that will shed rain as well, 
the leaves being broad, and there is no crop 
that can stand so long a rain with so little 
damage. The common practice of cutting the 


crop and letting it lay on the ground a week | 


or fortnight, or until the leaves become as 


brown as the ground on which it lays, is a | 


most miserable practice and should at once 
be discontinued. The crop should be cured 
so as to be perfectly green and bright when 
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No binding of the layers is necessary, | 


| it is put in the barn and when it is fed out; 
then, if fed once-a-day with the best of hay, 
| there is no crop that will make more or better 
| milk than this.” 


| —— ——-_—- -¢ee —_._ -——-—— 


|A RICH AMMONIACAL GUANO. 


BaLuestas IsLanpDs Guano.—Whilst de- 
posits and islands of Phosphatic fertilizers, 
| and of Potash salts, are being discovered in 
various quarters of Europe and America, and 
| the “ Isles of the Sea,” to meet the probable 
demand for the purposes of agriculture, the 
supply of the great want, a substitute for 
the ammonia for which reliance has been 
placed upon Peruvian guano for the last twen- 
ty years or more, has not been so encouraging. 
It is true, however, that the necessity of so 
large a supply as has heretofore been used of 
the ammoniacal guano, is now becoming very 
much doubted, and instead of using several 
hundred pounds to the acre, as was formerly 
recommended, one fourth of the amount com- 
bined with three-fourths of the phosphates, is 
recommended for a crop. In many, perhaps 
most cases, these proportions may not produce 
a yield greater, if as large, upon the first crop, 
but it will be far cheaper in the first cost, and 
what is still better, will leave the soil in a con- 
dition for several succeeding crops, which 
will supersede the necessity of a renewed ap- 
plication of the dose, as would be the case 
with the application of the guano by itself. 

Be this, however, as it may, we are glad to 
| find that a fresh source of supply of ammo- 
niated guano is about being introduced, and 
which may in the course of a little while be 
expected in this country, and will be most 
heartily welcomed, as the Peruvian is a very 
different article from that which in former 
times we were accustomed to use—the Chin- 
cha Islands, we believe, have been entirely 
exhausted, and the Guanape, now imported 
on Peruvian account, is decidedly deficient in 
the quantity of ammonia possessed by its pre- 
decessor, and with an amount of moisture in 
it which renders it a costly article, when we 
know that we are paying for so large a per 
centage of water. 

Sample cargoes of the Ballestas Islands guano, 
have been reeeived in England, and Prof. 
Voelcker, of the Royal Agricultural Society, an- 
alysed 17 of these cargoes, which analyses ap- 
peared in the London Gardener’s Chronicle 
and Agricultural Gazette, and have been pub- 
lished in a condensed form, giving the aver- 
ages, by the Southern Cultivator, as follows :-— 
Moisture esos oe . 17.65 
* Organic matter and Ammonia salts... 48.58 
Phosphate. ..... 
| Alkaline Salts..... 

[TFET as < wc9.6: 606 


* Containing Nitrogen 12.68 
Equa! to Ammonia 15.39 
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This showing renders it equal to the aver- | 
age of the Chincha Islands in its best days. 
It is proper to add, that the facts given above 
we find in the Cultivator, and at present we 


are without any further particulars, but prom- 
ise to keep our readers advised of any future | 


developments. 

We will before concluding, give the follow- 
ing remarks from the London Chronicle, from 
which the above facts are taken in regard to 
the value of the Peruvian guanoes, to which 
we have alluded :— 


“Guanoes.—Sulphate of ammonia has risen 
much in price this year, the present price be- 
ing £21 to £22 per ton, and it is very neces- 
sary to have the percentage of ammonia guar- 
anteed ; which in the first quality should be 
25 per cent. and in the second not less than 
23 per cent. 

“ The quality of the guano from the Guanape 
Islands has not improved; three-fourths of 
the samples of guano analysed by Dr. Voelcker 
were from the Guanape Islands, and the ma- 
jority were too wet and lumpy for direct ap- 
plication to the land. Many samples con- 
tained from 23 to 24 per cent. of water, and 
but few more than 10 per cent. of ammonia. 
In former years such guano would have been 
sold as sea-damaged, varying according to 
the intrinsic value of the cargo. During the 
last season, Guanape Island guano has been 
sold at one uniform price, and importers would 
not allow samples to be taken of the quality 
of the various cargoes, so that analyses might 
be made before purchase. The sales of guano 
have, consequently, fallen off very much. 

“There is reason to believe that the Peru- 
vian guano which will be offered in future, 
when the Government sales in this country 
are undertaken by the new contractor, will 
be of a superior character.” 


—<¢e—$_$______- 


Sea WEED AND Fisu Guano —It is well 
known that Sea Weed is very rich in nitro- 
gen, and Professor Johnson, in the American 
Chemist, recommends to those who can secure 
it, to dry the weed and pulverise it, and to 
every 1970 lbs. add 30 pounds fish guano. 

From an article in the Greenpoint Watch- 
man we learn that 12,613 tons of fish guano 
were made in Suffolk County during the year 
1871; on Barren Island, 3,800 tons; in Maine, 
10,000 tons; by floating ships and factories, 
1,700 tons; and known to be made in New 
Jersey, 2,300 tons. Thus it is seen that Long 


Island and her fishermen furnish to the farm- 
ing community over sixteen thousand tons of 
very valuable manure. If they will also pay 
more attention to the Sea Weed on their coast 
another valuable fertilizer will be added to 
their resources. 
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ON SE SHEEP RAISING. 


The views and experience of practical men 
in every profession, are always desirable to 
| those disposed to enter upon the same line of 
business. In no other country, for the last 
half century or more, has so great attention 
been paid to the rearing of sheep, as in Great 
Britain. There were two reasons for this: in 
the first place, it has been intimately incorpor- 
ated into the system of improvement of their 
farms, and in the second, the immense amount 
of wool consumed by their mills, always se- 
cures to the sheep breeder a good demand for 
his fleece. The British, moreover, make more 
use of mutton for food than any other people. 

A very able paper on sheep breeding ap- 
pears in the Mark Lane Express, one of the 
leading agricultural journals of England, 
which we will endeavor to condense into as 
small a compass as possible. 

The writer says that, in consequence of the 
scarcity, it is actually difficult now to pur- 
chase any lot with the least pretensions to 
character, without having to give a faney price 
for it. Formerly when prices were run up, 
the rise was principally confined to the best 
breeds, but of late it extends to all descrip- 
tions, from the lowest scraggy mountaineer, 
requiring years to fatten, to the magnificent 
Leicester, whose ripe maturity in the fine pas- 
tures of the flock-masters, is attained in the 
brief period of twelve months. The reason 
for this advance in the estimation of the pub- 
lic, of the lower class of sheep, is said to be 
the excellent milking properties of the ewes 
of the inferior breeds, and the valuable off- 
spring they are thus enabled to rear, when 
crossed with a first rate ram. This, coupled 
with the cheap rate until now, at which the 
ewes could be bought, and the superior quality 
of the mutton when of right age, has kept up 
a continually increasing demand, which has 
at length resulted in a comparative scarcity, 
and a very great increase in price. To such 
an extent has this state of things been car- 
ried, that it was, last fall,a matter of doubt 
with many farmers what disposition they 
could make of a large yield of turnips which 
had been raised for the feeding of sheep, 
which, at the usual season of procuring for 


| the next year’s breeding, were found too high 
| to be taken hold of. In the Hampshire (Eng.) 
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Advertiser, received from a correspondent of 
the American Farmrr, we find a long discus- 
sion upon this subject, by the Botley Farmers’ 
Club, the question being, “ The Root crop: 
what shall we do with it?” The discussion 
was of very great interest, and we may here- 
after have occasion to refer to it again, as 
among other subjects, the practicability of 
raising Beets, for the introduction of Sugar 
making, was agitated, and the chairman an- 
nounced an offer, from his own purse, of 20 


| 





guineas, for the best five acres of beets pro- | 


ducing the most saccharine matter. 
would say to the farmers of the South, stick a 
pin here! 

To proceed, however, with sheep raising— 


And we | 


must, for the present content ourselves with 
giving his own language upon the subject, 
intending hereafter to go back to it: 

“In the choice of a ram much care should 
be exercised, as much of the future well-doing 
of the flock depends on his influence. What- 
ever his breed, let it be pure, and he will, al- 
though not distinguished for faultlessness of 
symmetry himself, yet be able to transmit to 
his progeny all the good qualities of his race. 
At present the run on the white-faced breeds 
is particularly noticeable, the sums realized at 
recent sales for shearing rams of this variety 
being something extraordinary. To some ex- 
tent this preference may be traced to the supe- 
rior clip of wool which can be secured from 


| the white-faced breeds, and the high value at 
| which it now rates; but undoubtedly the per- 


the writer in the Express suggests a way of | 
more speedily getting over their difficulties. | 


He thinks that “in choosing a flock of ewes 
to hold over for breeding purposes, there is 
not the slightest occasion for having them su- 


perbly grand, faultless in symmetry, or even | 


of extra large size, as a firmly-built, strong- 
loined compact ewe of but moderate bulk, 
while not being such a large consumer of food, 
~ in general a much better nurse than a big- 
poned one, a feature in the character of a 
breeding flock which can searcely be overesti- 
mated, and which no rent paying farmer can 
afford to overlook. 
fleshed ewes are a very unsafe investment 
when taken from a fine soil and dry climate 
to land and climate slightly inferior. It takes 
them a full year to become acclimatised, and 
if not carefully attended to the first winter in 
the matter of food and shelter, many will die, 
while a considerable portion will be mere 
shells when the spring comes round, utterly 
unable to rear their lambs profitably. On the 
very same keep, ewes selected more for their 
thrifty qualities than the grandeur of their 
appearance, and coming from pastures scarcely 
so good, will do well from the day they arrive, 
give no trouble, and make an excellent return 
in money. The receipts from wool forming a 
very considerable item in the year’s returns, 
and the present prices being very high, those 
ewes possessing wool of good quality and a 
promise of a weighty fleece will naturally 
have the preference, and, being much sought 
after, will cost more than short-wooled sheep 
in consequence. A close, firm fleece, rather 
than a lengthy, open one, should be the stand- 
ard aimed at, the former keeping out the 
drenching rain much better than the latter, 
and preserving the skin dry and comfortable 
through a lengthened storm. Moreover, a 
close fleece is always indicative of a sound 
constitution, the ewe possessing it seldom be- 
ing a bad doer.” 


Such being the case as to the ewes, the wri- 
ter proceeds to show how all-important it 
is to secure the right kind of a ram—and we 


fection of form which breeders of this class 
of sheep have attained, and the great weights 
which they can be fed up to at an early age, 
is the principal reason for the high position 
they now hold in the estimation of the public. 
If possible, rams should be purchased from a 
well-known flock, possessing the best blood, 
hardiness of constitution, good wool and bone, 
which, while not coarse, is yet of sufficient 


| strength to carry a heavy carcass. 


Grandly-bred, heavy- | 


“Rams over-fed, and so loaded with fat as 
to be incapable of following the ewes with 
any degree of activity, should be carefully 
avoided, as they are productive of much dis- 
appointment and very serious loss. It is un- 
reasonable to expect that an animal whose 
appetite has been pampered and stimulated 
with a variety of fat-producing foods, until 
the weight of his body has become an intoler- 
able burden, and that has been carefully shel- 
tered from wind, rain and sun, could possibly 
prove as uselul as one that has been fed al- 
together in the fields, his food principally 
grass, merely assisted with a little corn, roots 
or cabbage, according to the season, or that 
his progeny could be so sound and healthy. 
Cutting off only the points of the wool, and 
permitting the bulk of a whole year’s growth 
to remain, for the purpose of covering real or 
imaginary defects in the formation of the ani- 
mal operated on, is a disgrace to the intelligence 
of the age, and a blot on those who practice 
it, which should forever be wiped out by its 
immediate discontinuance.” 


We have frequently had occasion to allude 
to the number of herds in the vicinity of Bal- 
timore of excellent Jersey cattle. No gen- 
tleman’s country seat seems complete without 
a few choice specimens of this butter-pro- 
ducing race. Finding ourselves recently in 


| the vicinity of the farm of Mr. Enoch Pratt, 


| 


| 


a few miles from this city, we stopped to look 
at the handsome cows, which for their neat 
shapes, really blooded appearance, good touch 
and gentle disposition, as well, we were told, 
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as their profitable yield, compare favorably 
with any in this section. They gave every 
indication of careful attention; indeed were 
we to venture a criticism, we would suggest 
that one or two of them were in rather too 
good condition. It sometimes happens that 
those having the care of superior animals be- 
come so attached to them, or so desirous of 
seeing them do well, that they feed too high. 
It must be borne in mind, in the care of do- 
mestic animals, that to follow the indications 
of Nature, bulk in their food is as necessary 
as nutritious material, and that beyond a cer- 
tain point, too high feeding produces only 
disappointment. The failure to regard this 
is sometimes the key to the want of success 
in raising fine stock. 


SaLe or Ayrrsurres.—The Boston Culti- 
vator gives the result of the sale at auction, 
on the 25th April, of one of the best herds of 
Ayrshire Cattle in Massachusetts, belonging 
to Bela J. Stone, of Westboro’, who stated 
that most of his cows gave from 18 to 24 
quarts per cow, daily, many of them pro- 
ducing 2 lbs. of butter per cow a day, selling 
for the highest market price. At the end of 
10 years he had sold $4500 worth of pure 
bred stock, and had 30 head on his farm. On 
the day of the sale he had over 60 head, of 
which 46 animals were sold for $6435, aver- 
aging for cows and yearling heifers $178 a 
head; for bulls a little short of $60 a head. 
The accumulation of bulls was owing, in part, 
to the law, at the time of the “ foot-and-mouth 
disease,” prohibiting the sale and transporta- 
tion of cattle; the largest number of those 
sold were bulls. One of the cows sold for 
$415; several for $250 and upwards, to $390. 


Fort iculture. 


The Weeping Willow—Its History. 

At this delightful season of the year, whilst 
the green foliage and grasses are decorating 
the vegetable world, a line or two pertaining 
to the history of the weeping willow may not 
be regarded as inappropriate to fill a page of 
the American Farmer. There is no claim, 
however, for its originality, as it is merely an 
abridgement of a piece given in the form of 
a dialogue between a gentleman and his son 
(Lossing) in another monthly. The piece, as 
written, might be regarded as too engthy, 
and though much of its beauty has been omit- 
ted, I have thought its abridgement might 


| tis of Arlington. 





prove a recommendation for its publication, 
and thus an acquaintance with this beautiful 
tree may be extended among your readers. 

We are indebted them to the poet Pope, ac- 
cording to the writer above named, for its 
general propagation. About the year 1716, 
Pope, while passing his time at his famous 
villa, Twickenham, on the Thames, where, by 
the way, the Prince of Wales, subsequently 
George the Secund, and other notables were 
oft attracted by its beauties, received from a 
friend who had just returned from the vicinity 
of Smyrna, not very distant from the ruins of 
Babylon (on the willows of which the He- 
brews, while captives, had hung their harps,) 
a present of a box of figs; in the box wasa 
twig or scion of a tree then unknown to Eng- 
land’s soil; this twig he planted at Twicken- 
ham, and carefully watched and tended its 
growth till it became a tree, with its pendant 
branches gracefully bowing to the salute of 
every passing zephyr. 

After the poet’s death, Sir William Stanhope 
became the owner of Twickenham, and in 
1775, during our war with England, a twig 
of this willow was brought to America by a 
young English officer, who, with others, had 
counted on participating in the pleasures of 
farming their American estates after having 
subdued the Yankees. This young officer, while 
engaged on the part of the English army near 
Bunker Hill as aid-de-camp to the chief Eng- 
lish commander, General Clinton, then formed 
acquaintance with General Washington's step 
son, John Parke Custis, who at the time was 
one of Washington’s aids, and was also en- 
gaged in carrying flags of truce between the 
two armies. Mutual esteem succeeded these 
frequent interviews, and a short time before 
the British evacuated Boston, in the Spring 
of 1776, this disenchanted officer presented the 
twig or scion to young Custis as a token of 
friendship. Custis then married, and owning 
an estate in Abington, Virginia, planted it 
near his house, and it grew to a tree and be- 
came the progenitor of all the weeping wil- 
lows in America. 

This account of the weeping willow was given 
to the writer before named about twenty years 
ago by the son of the said J. P. C., viz: the 
late vencrable George Washington Parke Cus- 
P. 


Grape Culture. 


Grape Growing and Wine-Making. 


At a late meeting of the American Institute 
Club, this subject first commanded the atten- 
tion of theclud. Dr. R. H. Williams, of Penn 


| Yan, stated that the grape interest had be- 


come one of great importance in the lake re- 
gions of N. York, and added that the last two 
years have proven beyond a doubt that we 
are able already to overstock the raw fruit 
market, and that the glut causes non-paying 


| results to the producer on the whole crop, in- 
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cluding what is appropriated to the wine- | 
press and for distillation within their present | 
capacity to manufacture, which being so mea- | 
gre in comparison to the supply and demand, | 
therefore necessitating large importations from | 
foreign countries, that the subject becomes | 
one of national pride as well as interest. The | 
solution of this difficulty must be looked for 

mainly in the catenin capacity and num- | 
ber of our wine-presses and distilleries, and 

the improved quality of the fruit produced, | 
to meet the demand of consumers. May we 
not yet do this, or at least to a vastly greater 
extent than now? And does it not present 
a wide field for the advance of this branch of 
home production both from the soil and labor ? 
It would seem that the wonderful increase in 
variety of the grape, and the improvement in 
quality as well, within a decade, holds out a 
promise to the utilizers of the fruit beyond 
that in the natural state which should inspire 
capitalists with confidence in increasing the 
pressing and distilling, and the grower with | 
renewed energy in the production, of the 
higher qualities of the grape. To the latter 
there appears one serious obstacle, viz., the 
occupation of our best vineyards and grape- 
lands already by the inferior and non-paying 
varieties, involving a complete transformation 
from common to the higher qualities of fruit, 
and a long and expensive process of uproot- 
ing and regrowing, unless the old and estab- 
lished roots can be utilized, as we do with ap- 
ple and pear, by some process of grafting that 
is both practical and certain. What say the 
club? By favor of Dr. Edward Young, chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington, 
D. C., 1 find that we imported during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, 9,380,2"6 gal- 
lons of still wines, 759,889 gallons of brandy, 
and 232,963 dozen of sparkling or champagne 
wines, at a European cost, with duties added, 
of over $12,500,000; raw fruit and raisins, 
do., $3,700,000; to which add at least 50 per 
cent. to cover transportation, waste, and profits 
before reaching the consumer, say 8,000,000, 
and it foots up the snug sum of $24,200,000. 
Is not this a field worth occupying by home 
labor and capital ? 

In this connection several boxes of Catawba 
rapes were distributed by Mr. D. 8S. Wagner. 
‘hey were in excellent condition, and in an- 

swer to questions he stated that he had pre- 
served twelve tons of a like character. His 
plan is to keep them on shelves in a dry, air- 
tight room, keeping up an even temperature, 
and he regulated the temperature by opening 
windows. He found that the grapes would 
stand 26 degrees of cold without injury. 

Fruit Preservine.—Several enterprising | 

citizens of Baltimore have erected an estab- 
lishment in one of the West India Islands for 
the purpose of canning the tropical fruits of 
that region, and are receiving every encour- | 
agement from the Government authorities. 

Messrs. Numsen & Co., of this city, are put- 

ting up at Easton Point, Talbot Co., Md., a 
building for canning peaches and other fruits. ' 





| the cream will rise in 12 hours. 


The Dairy. 
New York Butter Factories or 
Creameries. 





We give this month, from the able report 
of Mr. L. E. Rice and his colleagues, a descrip. 
tion of two of these establishments, fair exam- 
ples of the large number now in operation in 
the Empire State :— 

Arriving at Goshen, we found that the 
creameries of Mr. Thompson and Mr. George 
were said to be the largest and best managed 
in the country, and decided to visit them. 
Gvod pure cold water, in sufficient quantity, 
is a first necessity, both in the cheese fac- 
tories and creameries. Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. George purchase the milk at half a cent 
per quart less than the current price in New 


| York, whatever that may be; the price at the 


time of our visit was 24 cts. per quart on the 
spot. The milk is received in the morning 
and evening, strained, and placed in tin cans 
8 inches in diameter and almost 20 inches 
deep. The cans are immediately put into a 
vat filled with running spring water, taking 
care that no milk in the cans rises above the 
surface of the water in the vat; it is allowed 
to stand in the water 12 hours, when it is 
skimmed and the cream placed in cans, which 
are then put in ice water. When the cream 
is to be sent to market, it is kept in the ice 
water 24 hours and then sent. Cream sent 
to the New York market directly after it is 
taken off from the milk is not liked—it ripens 
and becomes thicker for standing. When the 
cream is to be churned on the premises, it is 
necessary that it should stand and ripen. It 
is also necessary, in order to make the best 
butter, that all the cream in a churning should 
be alike, that is,a part should not be sour 
and a part sweet. It is found that nearly all 
The old- 
fashioned dash churn is used, with either 
horse or water power. 

In both the factories visited, the sale of 
cream seemed to be the principal business, 
and the milk, after it is skimmed, was made 
into cheese. Essentially the same process is 
adopted as in making new milk cheese. It 
takes 7 qts of skimmed milk, or nearly fifteen 
pounds, to make a pound of cheese. The last 
sales were at 3 cents per pound. During the 


| war, when it could be delivered in the South, 


and since the war closed, the colored people 
have been the principal customers for skim- 


| med milk cheese, but now, as Mr. George said 


to one of the committee, “the cussed nigger 
will not eat it.” The price has been as high 


| as 14 cents per pound. The committee would 


not recommend the manufacture of skimmed 
milk cheese in connection with a creamery 
and butter factory; the expense of the factory 
would be largely increased, and it is very 
doubtful whether the price of the cheese 
would pay the expenses of manufacturing. 
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| 
The skimmed milk would be much more valu- | 
able as feed for hogs. The business of selling 
cream would doubtless, as a rule, be the best, 
provided a ready sale could always be made. 
The present price of cream was stated at 20 
cents per quart at the railroad station, the 
freight to New York } a cent per quart. 100 
qts. of milk produce 17 gts. of cream. The 
manufacture of butter at the factories is not | 
attended with the difficulty in churning and 
gathering the butter—so perplexing and labo- 
rious in summer time in private establish- 
ments; nor when it is considered that the 
temperature of the milk and the cream is al- 
ways the same is this surprising. As both 
Mr. George and Mr. Thompson were sending 
all the cream they made to market we did not 
see any of their manufactured butter, but were 
told that it could be sold for 45 cts. per pound, 
which is lv cts. per pound higher than the | 
quotation of ordinary Orange county butter 
in the New York market at that date. The | 
cost of the two factories visited was about 
the same, and stated at about $5000; they | 
were taking in about 8000 gts. of milk at each | 
place. It will not be forgotten that these 
butter factories were fitted with the machin- | 
ery for making cheese. The machinery and 
building for a creamery and butter factory 
would be much more simple and less expen- | 
sive. Mr. Thompson was asked if the busi- 
ness was profitable? He was understood to 
say, in reply, that it was not very profitable | 
now, but whether it is or not, it was more 
profitable than making butter in families. He 
employed six hands to make the butter for 
25 to 30 families, so that at least the six did | 
the work of 30, and did it better. This re- | 
mark struck the committee as a strong reason 
or argument in favor of the factory system. 
The committee have concluded that to state 
facts to so intelligent a body of men will be 
stronger reasoning than any they ean offer. 
They may, however, be permitted to say, 
that they considered there were two prevail- 
ing ideas influencing their appointment, first, 
always whether more money could be realized 
by each individual farmer in a season if the | 
factory system should be adopted, and second, 
whether our lands could be permanently bene- 
fitted and enriched in consequence of a larger 
and readier market for our products, enabling 
and inducing us to keep larger stocks of cat- 
tle. Any one travelling through the part of 
Orange county which we visited, (and we 
were told it was but a specimen of the whole) 
cannot but be struck with the indication of | 
thrift, prosperity, and wealth, every where 
apparent. Houses, all of ample proportions, 
looking as if they were painted yesterday, 
lands neatly fenced and cleanly kept, roads, 
even the cross roads least travelled, much | 
better than our best, barns large and commo- | 
cious, and ail these evidences of long purses 
without more than 2, or at the most, 3 per 
cent. of the land under tillage. One of your | 
committee travelled over almost the identical | 
ground visited by him in 1832, nearly forty | 
years ago. Even then Orange county was 





said to be very thriving, but the land was 
then planted to crops as ours now is. The 
change is wonderful, and the committee could 
have no doubt but the present prosperity of 
the region they have just visited is almost en- 
tirely due to the system of using their lands 
for dairy purposes so largely, instead of the 
usual mode of handling farming lands. The 
committee will close this report by saying, 
that, with the exception of more running 
brooks and more springs, which is usually 
the case in hilly territory, they see no supe- 
riority in the localities they have visited over 
our own; on the contrary, the growing crops, 
what few were to be seen, were not to be 
compared to our own, nor sheuld we judge 
they would prodnce as much pasture or hay 
to the acre. 





Ghe Apiary. 





BEE-MOTHS. 


One of the most recent triumphs of in- 
genuity recorded at-the Patent Office is a de- 
vice for opening in the morning and closing 
ut night the gates of bee hives, the object be- 
ing to exclude the bee-moth. The gates are 
so connected with a poultry roost that when 


| the fowls are on their perches, the additional 


weight closes the bee-hive gates, which open 


| again when the fowls depart in the morning. 


N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 12, 1872. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

The above, clipped from a paper having a 
large circulation among the agriculturists of 
America, seems to have, from such insertion, 
an enlorsement that entitles it to at least a 
semi-belief in its practicability and efficacy ; 
and more especially will it bear this character 
among the farmers who keep a few stocks of 
bees for the purpose of a home supply of 
honey. To such as may be influenced there- 
by, it will without doubt prove more of an 
injury than ever the bee-moth has, or will, 
in inculcating a belief that a hive of bees can 
be protected from the ravages of the larva of 
the bee-moth by any mechanical appliances 
to exclude the moth itself. 

Even could such mechanism be constructed 
as described above, that would work with re- 
liability, there are very few practical apiarians 
who will not say that at certain seasons of the 
year, and particularly those in which the 
moth is most plenty, the working of such ap- 
paratus would exclude from the hive very 
many of its inmates returning laden from the 
harvest fields with their gleanings, and in 
many cases perish at the door of the garner 
through obstructions placed there by the un- 
informed and thoughtless bee-keeper. W here- 
as the bee-moth, by such closed entrance, 
would be undisturbed by the sentinels of the 
hive and leisurely deposit her eggs near there- 
to, to be conveyed and left among the combs by 
adhesion to the bees passing laden with pollen, 
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or else, hatching in the warm and protected 
crevice of the stand, the progeny immediately 
crawls into the hive and ensconces itself in 
the nearest unprotected comb, from whence 
the bees may find difficulty to remove this 
hidden foe. 

If our prominent agricultural papers in- 
stead of publishing such notices, emanating 
from either theinterested humbug or thought- 
less jester, upon a subject of such vital in- 
terest to bee-keepers as is the bee-moth, 
would state in connection therewith that the 
best practical apiarians of the age boldly pro- 
claim the only preventative against this foe 
of the bee is “ strong stocks, covering all the 
combs, with a healthy queen, in a hive of easy 
examination, free from nooks and crevices,” 
the aid and benefit to apiculture would be, in 
my opinion, immense, and our farmers bene- 
fited by the increasing product of their fields 
that is now almost entirely wasted. 

The injury to improved, practical bee-keep- 
ing caused by the numerous patented hum- 
bugs to trap or exclude the bee-moth and their 
progeny, vended by the unscrupulous, pre- 
tended friends of bee-keepers, has created an 


almost impassable barrier to the true teacher | 


of progressive agriculture, in causing those 
uneducated in the habits of the honey bee 
and their enemies to look upon all improved 
modes as another trap to catch the unwary 
and cheat the unsophisticated keeper of bees 
out of the little profit made through the labors 
and brimstone death of his indefatigable har- 
vester of nature’s sweets. The remedy for 
this is for all papers devoted to the interest 
of the farmer and apiarian to examine with 


great care all claims made in the interest of 


the moth proof-or moth trap inventor or 
vender, and not even seemingly endorse such 
claim until well satisfied of its practicability 
and utility. Oo. P. 
willl acai 


HYGIENE. 
FARMERS’ HEALTH. 


I was much struck with the coincidence in- 
dicated by the remarks on the above subject 
in the February number American Farmer, 
and my own practice concerning remedial 
agents in cases of disease. Notwithstanding 
the high average in the tables of longevity 
which the lives of farmers exhibit, it is cer- 


tain they are not sufficiently careful of their | 


health nor properly informed concerning those 
hygienic and remedial measures necessary 
to preserve and restore the system. The 
writer of the article above alluded to recom- 
mended, for the prevention of a cold, the soak- 
ing of the feet in warm water at night, fol- 
lowed by a diaphoretic upon retiring, and a 
warm night's rest. In many cases this will be 
sufficient not only to drive away a bad cold 
from the system, but to relieve it of severe 
pain caused by local disarrangement of the 
body, and I have frequently used it in domes- 
tic practice, putting hot ashes from the stove 


and a little salt in the water, previous to the 
immersion of the feet. 

When this is not sufficient, I have never 
known, in my own case,a warm bath in a 
warm room to prove ineffectual. In cold 
weather, in most farmers’ houses, this simple 
remedy is not as easily applied as prescribed ; 
the improper construction of farmers’ houses 
—built in most ca-es more.with an eye to 
having a roof over head than conveniences 
under it—preventing the use of that powerful 
remedial agent, warm water, under the proper 
conditions. 

When our farmers are going to so much 
expense in putting a roof over their heads, 
why would it not “pay” to encounter the 
trifling additional expense of adding a bath 
room? 

A few moments consideration of the hy- 
gienic, and the nature of the remedial mea- 
sures above alluded to, would satisfy almost 
any person that such addition would pay, and 
we will glance at them. 

The impurities of the system are being con- 
stantly carried away by the excretory organs, 
the skin, (by sensible and insensible perspira- 
tion,) the lungs and the bowels. A “cold”— 
usually induced by too suddenly suspending 
the functions of the skin— throws an increased 
burden of duty upcn the lungs and the bow- 
els, which both become disarranged in conse- 
quence, and instead of working harder to 
discharge this additional burden, are so much 
impeded by it that they can not perform even 
their ordinary share of the duty of removing 
these impurities. The bowels refuse to act, 
and the lungs are impaired by the pressure. 
This action of the system is very much like 
taking the best horse from a team which is 
drawing its full capacity; the effort of the 
other animals, struggling under a task en- 
tirely beyond their energies, immediately in- 
duces exhaustion; the remedy would be to 
put the other horse back again. Now, in case 
of this organic disturbance in the system, the 
remedy is to get the skin at work again as 
soon as possible; hence the measures to open 
the pores by inducing perspiration ; hence, the 
superior importance of a bath, which not only 
invigorates the skin, but removes all accumu- 
lated impurities therefrom; hence the alacrity 
with which the other organs respond to the 
vital force when they are relieved of extra 
duty; hence the necessity of the warm bath 
room, that no change of temperature may ef- 
fect the newly opened and very susceptible 
pores of the system; hence the necessity of 
a trifle more expense in building our farm 
houses, and hence the communication of your 
friend and servant, SPARKS. 


CurRE FOR BITE oF A Map Doa.—A lady 
friend, about 90 years of age, sends the follow- 


ing to the American Farmer for px>!ic:tion :— 

Immediately after being bitten, take 14 oz. 
of the root of Elecampane; the green root is 
perhaps preferable, but the dried will answer, 
and may be found in the drug stores; the lat- 
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ter was used by the author of the receipt— 
slice or bruise the root, put intoa pint of fresh 
milk, boil down—fasting at least 6 hours after- 
ward. The next morning repeat the dose, 
fasting, using two oz. of the root. 
third morning take another dose, prepared as 
the last, and this will be sufficient. 
commended that after each dose nothing be 
eaten for at least six hours. It is supposed 
that the root contains a principle which, be- 
ing taken up by the blood in its circulation, 
counteracts or neutralizes the deadly effects 
of the virus of hydrophobia. 

Mr. F. Dyer, a farmer of Galena, Kent co., 


Md., had a son who was bitten by a mad dog | 
18 years ago, and four other children in the | 


On the | 


It is re- | 


| there is an uncomfortable feeling of coldness 
| to the body when it comes out of the water, 


the room is too cold.—Hal’s Journal of Health. 


| 


AMMONIA FOR SNAKE BitTes.—The In- 
| spector of Police to the Bengal Government 
reports that of 939 cases of snake bites, in 
which ammonia was freely administered, 702 
victims have recovered, and in the cured in- 
stances, the remedy was not administered till 
| about 34 hours after the attack, on the aver- 
|age. In the fatal cases, the corresponding 
| duration of time was 4} hours. 
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DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


neighborhood were bitten; they took the | 


above dose, and are alive and well to this day, 
and he has known a number of others who | 


were bitten and applied the same remedy. 


DANGER FROM WET CLOTHES.—Few per- 
sons understand fully the reason why wet 
clothes exert such a chilling influence. It is 
simply this: Water, when it evaporates, car- 
ries off an enormous amount of heat, in what 
is called the latent form. One pound of water 
in vapor contains as much heat as nine or ten 
pounds of liquid water, and all this heat must, 
of course, be taken from the body. If our 
clothes are moistened with three pounds of 
water: that is, if, by wetting, they are render- 
ed three pounds heavier, these three pounds 
will, in drying, carry off as much heat as would 
raise three gallons of ice-cold water to the 
boiling point. No wonder that damp clothes 
chill us.— Handicraft. 


Arnica.— A bottle of arnica should be con- 
sidered indispensable in every house. For 
bruises, cuts and burns, if applied immediate- 
ly, it is almost magical in its effects. We find 
it also recommended for ear-ache, to be used 
as follows: As soon as any soreness is felt in 
the ear—which feeling almost always pre- 
cedes the regular “ache”—let three or four 
drops of the tincture of arnica be poured in, 
and then the orifice filled with a little cotton 
to exclude the air; and in a short time the 
uneasiness is forgotten. If the arnica is not 
resorted to until there is actual pain, the cure 
may not be so speedy, but it is just as certain. 
If one application of the arnica does not effect 
a cure, it will be necessary to repeat it, it may 
be, several times. 





Batuine.—Many persons have lost their 
lives by getting chilled in the process of 
bathing; sometimes by ioing into the bath 
too soon after eating. No personshould take 
any kind of bath sooner than three hours after 
a regular meal, and the room should show a 
heat of seventy-five degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, at about five feet above the floor 
in the middle of the room, in order to avoid 
dangerous chills; persons of a feeble circula- 
tion should have the room still warmer; if 


By a Lapy—For the A. Farmer. 
| Goop Cooxine.—In this busy'age few per- 
sons stop to consider the importance of good 
cooking. All feel the want of it, and growl 
and complain. The health, the happiness, 
the amiability of a family, depend on the 
cooking. Can a tired, hungry man sit down 
|to eat sour bread, charcoal steak, drowned 
| potatoes, and not growl, and in his soul curse 
| the ignorant cook and feel savage towards 
| the wife who, dressed in the mode, spends 
| her time over the piano; or making calls, be- 
| fore she visits her cook and starts her on the 
right beginning. How refreshing is a good 
breakfast—how miserable to drink coffee boil- 
| ed to gall or fainting for strength. The art 
| of cooking ought to be practically learned by 
the daughters—then they are able to instruct 
the hired cook when they marry. The human 
stomach cannot digest raw flesh or vegetables ; 
the food necessary to sustain our existence 
must be cooked—if not well cooked disease 
will surely attack us. I believe good cooking, 
and moderation in quantity eaten, will lengthen 
life. Many incurable diseases are to be traced 
to bad cooking. If the husband is an excep- 
tion, he we will not allude to his mother’s 
good cooking, if his young wife does not al- 
ways succeed, but encourage her attempts. 
She must never forget that— 


“ We may live without poetry, music, and art, 
We may live without conscience, aud live without 


heart; 
We may live without friends, we may live without 


8; 
But, civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 


Pium Puppine—Carrots.—A lady friend 
furnishes the following to the American Far- 
mer -— 

1 lb. flour (sifted); 1 lb. carrots; weigh 
before grating heavy weight, as they moisten 
the pudding; 4 Ib. suet, $ Ib. raisins; $ lb. 
currants ; 2 teaspoons of cinnamon. Boil 4 
hours. To be eaten with sugar, butter and 
brandy, beaten up for sauce. Should the car- 
rots be very dry, add half teacup of molasses. 
This pudding is quite equal to the most ex- 
pensive English plum pudding. M. 


20e 





It is as great a point of wisdom to hide 
ignorance as to discover knowledge. 
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A Wife’s Appeal. 


Come, rouse thee, dearest—'tis not well 
To let the spirit brood 

Thus darkly o'er the cares that swell 
Life’s current to a flood ; 

As brooks, and torrents, rivers, all, 

Increaee the gulf in which they fall, 

Such thoughts, by gathering up the rills 

Of lesser griefs, spread real ilis; 

And with their gloomy shades conce.] 

The landmarks hope would else reveal. 


Come, rouse thee now—I know thy mind, 
And would its strength awaken ; 
Prond, gifted, noble, ardent, kind— 
Strange thou ehould’st be thus shaken! 
But rouse afresh each energy. 
And be what Heaven intended thee; 
Throw from thy thoughts this wearying weight, 
And prove thy spirit firmly great, 
1 would not see thee bend below 
The angry storms of earthly woe. 


Fa!) well I know the generous soul 
Which warms thee into life: 

Each spring which can its powers control 
Familiar to thy wife; 

For deem'st thou she could stoop to bind 

Her fate unto a common mind * 

The eagle-like ambition nursed 

From childhood in her heart had firet 

Consumed with its Promethean flame 

The shrine, than sank her so to shame 


Then ronee thee, dearest! from the dream, 
That falters now thy powers; 

Shake off this gloom—Hope sheds a beam. 
To gird each cloud which lowers ; 

And though at present seems so far 

The goal, the guiding star, 

With peaceful ray would light thee on, 

Until its utmost bounds be won ; 

That quenchliess ray thoul't ever prove, 

In fond, undying, wedd. d love! 


Home, Sweet Home. 
THE MISSING STANZA FURNISHED. 


A correspondent of W. C. Bryant’s New 
York Post in response to an editorial ep- 
quiring for the missing stanza of “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” furnished the words as pub- 
lished by Firth & Hall, in January, 1830: 


1. 
Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble there's no place like home! 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er met with elee- 
where ; 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 


There's no place like home; there's no place like | 


home. 
11. 

An exile from home, eplendor dazzles in vain ; 
Oh! give me my lonely thatch'd cottage again ; 
The birds singin gy: that come at my cal! ; 
Give = them, with the peace of mind dearer than 

all. 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 


There's no place like home; there’s no place like | 
home. } 


How sweet ‘tis to sit ‘neath a fond father's amile, 
And the cares of a mother to soothe and beguile, 
Let others delight mid new pleasures to roam, 
But give me, oh! give me the pleasures of home. 
Home! home! sweet, eweet home! 
But give me, oh! give me the pleasures of home. 


| stand in the hall, and pa 


Iv. 
To thee I'll return, over-burden'd with care, 
The heart's dearest solace will smile on me th re; 
No more from that cottage again will I roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home! 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! there's no place like 
home. 

The same correspondent further says: “These 
words were by John Howard Payne, and were 
sung in ‘Clari, the Maid ef Milan.’ The air 
was originally Sicilian, and was, with slight 
alterations, introduced by Donizetti in his 
opera of ‘Anno Bolena,’ at the suggestion of 
the prima donna, Pasta. I remember meeting 
with Mr. Payne in company with Miss C. M. 
Sedgwick, in 1837 or 1838, and that in the 
course of the conversation the song of ‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,’ was referred to as his composi- 
tion. Some question was expressed in the 
Commercial Advertiser, a few evenings since, 
as to the authorship. I think that there can 
be no doubt but it was written by Mr. Payne.” 


Life’s Brightest Hour. 

Not long since I met a gentleman who is 
assessed for morethana million. Silverin his 
hair, care upon his brow, and he stooped be- 
neath his burden of wealth. We were speak- 
ing of that period of life when we had real- 
ized the most perfect enjoyment, or, rather, 
when we had found the happiness nearest to 
be unalloyed. “I tell you,” said the million- 
aire, ‘ when was the happiest hour of my life. 


| At the age of one and twenty I had saved up 


eight hundred dollars. I was earning five 
hundred a year, and my father did not take it 


| from me, only requiring that I should pay for 
| my board. 
| secured a pretty cottage just outside of the city. 


At the age of twenty-two I had 


I was able to pay two thirds of the money 


| down, and also to furnish it respectably. I 
| was married on Sunday—a Sunday in June 


—at my father’s house. My wife had come 
to me poor in purse but rich in the wealth of her 
womanhood. The Sabbath night we passed 
beneath my father’s roof, and on Monday 
morning I went to my work, leaving my 
mother and sister to help in preparing my 
home. On Monday evening when the labors 
of the day were done, I went not to the pater- 
nal shelt:r as in the past, but to my own house 
—my own home. The holy atmosphere of 
that hour seems to surround me even now in 
the memory. I opened the door of my cot- 
tage and entered. I laid my hat on the little 
on to the kitchen 
—our kitchen and dining room were all one 
then. I pushed open the kitchen door and 
was—in heaven. The table was set against 
the wall—the evening meal was ready—pre- 
yen by the hands of her who had come to 

my helpmeet indeed as well as in namec— 
and br the table with a thrcb»ing expectant 
look upon her lovely and loving face, stood 
my wife. I tried to speak and could not. I 
could only clasp the waiting angel to my 
bosom, thus showing to her the ecstatic bur- 
den of my heart. The years have passed— 
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long, long years—and worldly wealth has | 
flowed in upon me, and I am honored and 

envied; but—as true as heaven—I would give 

it all—every dollar—for the joy of the hour 

of that June evening in the long, long ago!” 
—New York Ledger. 


Ghe Llovist. 


Floriculture, &c.—June, 1872. 


By W. D. Brackenriper, Floriet and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 








Now that the hard-wooded, and other ro- 
bust plants, have been removed from under 
glass to the open air, as directed last month, 
their places in the Conservatory should be 
occupied with a variety of summer blooming 
kinds, for no properly kept flower house but 
has its array of beauties at all seasons of the 
year, and with the present month terminates, 
in a great measure, the charm of the Pelar- 
goniums and Geraniums ; but then the many 
varieties of the graceful Fuchsia, when well 
grown, form no mean attraction to follow 
these—and there is the stately Cleodendrums 
and the prim Gloxinias in almost endless va- 
riety, with Achimenes, Gesnerias, Begonias, 
and Caladiums; the principal attraction of 
the two last consists, in a great measure, in 
the striking forms and marking of their foli- 
age. To relieve and add gaiety to the arrange- 
ment, a goodly sprinkling of Ferns should be | 
introduced, such as varieties of Adiantum, 


Gymnogramma, Blechnum, Asplenium, Poly- 
podium, and Davallias. A few pans filled with 
dense growing Lycopodium, gives a fresh- 
ness to the whole. 

Partial shade, and a humid atmosphere, are | 
essential elements in the cultivation of plants 


under glass insummer. To secure the for- 
mer, use either a thin wash composed of whit- 
ing, rye flour, salt, and a little lampblack, on 
the glass inside, or, still better, have planted | 
in little boxes, underneath the stage, strong 
species of Passion flower, Bignonias, Lophos- 
permum, or Cobea Scandens; these creepers 
should be trained on wires and kept neatly 
tied up. By syringing the plants oentued, 
morning and evening, with soft water, and 
by having broad, shallow basins, or tanks 
constantly filled with pure water, a proper 
humidity will be maintained. 

During the months of June and July there 
is less work to be attended to, in-doors, than 
at any other season of the year, yet it will | 
sometimes be found necessary to shift into | 
larger pots rapid growing young plants as | 
well as to have them properly tied up to | 
stakes, and to keep the Collection free from 
insects. 

It is very desirable that the collection of 
young Chrysanthemums, destined to decorate 
the Conservatory in the fall, be now properly 
attended to, that is, te shift from one sized | 
pot to another, before the roots get matted. | 
A good compost is, loam, rotted manure, and | 
sand, keeping the plants in an epen place, | 
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and to make them bushy, pinch the tops off 
every week or two. An application of liquid 
manure every third or fourth day is of great 
benefit. 

Flower Garden and Pleasure Grounds. 

The dullest of Flora’s votarie knows full 
well what a flower garden means; it can be 
either large or small, as the taste and means 
of the owner may elect; but the term ‘‘plea- 
sure grounds” would embrace the former, 
and something in space of a more extended 
character, analagous to what the English de- 
nominate a park—that is, an enclosed tract 
of land set down in grass, which is kept short, 
ornamented with trees and shrubbery, and 
traversed with walks and carriage drives, and 
to these we would add a bowling-green and 
croquet grounds—not neglecting, in retired 
spots and sites which command a view of 
some pleasing distant object, to erect rustic 
summer-houses, avoiding locating them in an 
open, exposed place; to us they appear most 
appropriate situated in a grove of trees; but 
if necessity requires that they should stand 
conspicuous, then plant well around them 
with Honeysuckles, Bignonias, Virginia Creep- 
ers and running Roses. These will afford 
shade and give place wherein the songsters 
may nestle. We love the warbling throng, 
and would grant them every inducement to 
bring forth their young and chant their wood 
notes wild. Seats should also be provided in 
cool, shady places, on which the pedestrian on 
a hot day may rest himself; we often see such 
seats erected around the butt of a tree; such 


| a position incurs danger if occupied during 


thunder storm. 

We all admire beauty in some form or other. 
Now a beautiful building, landscape or water 
scene may be in our immediate vicinity, but 
hid by intervening trees; and we would say 
that now isa good time to mark such trees as 


| stand in the way, so that at the proper season 


vistas or views may be opened at desirable 
points. 
In the way of pruning, little is necessary at 


| this season, except that we would remind our 


readers of what we have told them before, 
viz: that to insure a good bloom next year, 
such shrubs as Spireas, Deutzias and the va- 
rious Wigelias should have the old wood cut 
back so soon as they have done flowering, so 
that strong wood may be made for next season. 

The attention which the Flower Garden re- 
quires will consist in giving water to such 
plants as may need it—hoeing frequently to 
kill weeds and keep the surface of the ground 
open. Attend to tying up vines on arbors. 
Roll walks and lawn after a shower, keeping 
the grass neatly cut, and, towards the end of 
the month, trim Privit and other hedges. 

W. D. B. 


Imports.—The N. Y. Express gives the 
value of imports for one week into that port; 
among the articles are champagne $7350; 
wines $110,757; brandy $78,406; jewelry and 
watches $135,000; and $2,000,000 silks, satins, 
and such like goods. 








AND RURAL 
Karyit.—Amongst other communications | 
crowded out of this number we have one 
from Mr. W. Grange on the uses of this ma- | 
terial, embodying an extract from a letter of 
Mr. Watts, the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
to a gentlemen of Richmond, stating that 
“the commercial value of the Potash, Sul- | 
phuric Acid and Magnesia in a ton of No. 1 | 
Kainit as given in Mr. Grange’s circular is 
worth $28 to 30.” “These potash salts,” he 
says, “ will evidently be of great value in re- 
claiming lands that have been exhausted by | 
tobacco-cropping, but ought not to be de- 
pended upon alone ” 

(We have recently received a visit from | 
Mr. C. W. Dickerman, the author of the 
widely-known volume, “How to make the 
Farm pay.” He is now engaged upon another 
agricultural work, and in its preparation is | 
visiting the various manufactories throughout 
the country of artificial fertilizers. He in- | 
forms us that he is very much pleased with 
the satisfactory condition of this important 
branch of trade, his inspections leading him | 
to believe that, almost universally, materials 
of excellent quality are being used, and that | 
a degree of intelligent care, combined with a 
system of economy in manufacturing, is now 
practiced, far in advance of what was ever be- 
fore the case in this business. 

ee Ot ee 
RAMIE. 
Measrs. Sands & Son: 

I send you a sample of the various sizes of | 
rope made by the eminent manufacturers, 
John Henderson & UCo., of this city, out of 
the cong fibre of the Ramie, of which I Jately | 
received a bale from Mr. J. Lombard, of New 
Orleans, adverted to in your May number, | 
page 173. Mr. Henderson, than whom no 
more competent and experienced authority 
could be adduced, pronounces the fibre and 
the rope of unsurpassing strength. The fibre | 
itself he values at about 14 cents per Ib., sub- 
ject to higher prices when more known. 

W. GRANGE. 


BALTIMORE MARKETS, May 23. | 

Breadstuffs—Flour.—Some brands of Family have | 
advanced—Howard St. Super, $7a7.50; com. to fair Ex- 
tra, $848.75; good to choice do., $9a9.25; Family, $9.75 
all—vhio and Indiana Super, $7.25a8 ; com. to fair Ex- | 
tra, $8.25a8.75; good to choice do., $9a.9.25; Family, 
$9.50a10 50—City Mills Super, $7.50a8; standard Extra, | 
$8.75a9 20; Rio brands do., $11al1.55—City fancy brands | 
range from $12 50 to $13.50—Rye Flour, $5.25a6; fine | 
flour, $646.50; Corn Meal, $3 90a4. 

W heat.—Offerings light—white nominal at 220 to 230 
cts. for fair to prime Southern, and 215 to 230 for do. to 
choice Western—red. 2204230 cts. for fair to prime South- 
ern, and 210a225 for do. Western; 2184228 for Penn., and 
for amber, 225a230 cts. 

Corn.—Southern white, 77a78, bulk at 77; lots out of 
condition, 75a76. Rye.—95al05 cts. Oats.—Southern 
—_ 60a62cts,; Western mixed, 560564, and bright, 58 | 
a60 cts 

Cotton.—Price advanced in consequence of reported 
speculation movement in N. York—600 bales sold on a | 


REGISTER. 


basis of 23}¢a23%c. for low middling—stock on hand 
4,626 bales. 

Hay and Straw.—Demand active—Pa. and Md $35a 
87 for prime Timothy—Rye Straw in demand at $23a24 
per ton of 2000 Ibs. 

Mill Feed —City Mills, brownstuff, 28a30c.; Middlings, 
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| 38a42c. for light, and 44a55c. for heavy. 


Rice.—Carvlina, 83ga9; foreign, dull, 797 

Salt.—Fine, $2a2 10, and ground alum, $1 35a1.40 per 
sack—Turks Island, 40a45c. per bushel. 

Wool.—Unwashed, burry, 40a45c ; do. free from burrs 
50a58c. ; tub washed 72a78c.; Fleece washed, 68a72c. ; 
Pulled, washed, 65a70c. 

Beef Cattle—Best on sale 7 ¥a8c; that generally rated 
first quality 6a7 4c. ; medium or good fair quality 5 to 
6; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 4%a5; inferior 
and lowest grades of Cattle 3—general average of market 
6%} —extreme range of prices 4% a8; mest of the sales are 
from 6a7 

Hogs—Average weights are medium, suited to the sea- 
son: corn-fed 6a6 ¥c. ; stillers 5X%a6 net 

Sheep -Market overstocked this week; receipts 4567 
against 3359 one year ago—prices 4}ga5% for com. to 
good Sheep, and 5% a6X, gross, for good toextra—Lambs 
dull at $2 50a4.5@ per head, as to size and quality 

Provisions—Bulk meat, Shoulders 5a5; rib Sides 
6%a7%—Bacon, Shoulders 5%, rib Sides 7%a7X%e.— 
Mess Pork $14; Hams 12al4c.—Lard 10c. 


Molasses—Cuba clayed 35437; Musco. 36a38; Porto 


Rico 37a45; Demerara 37a40, and Trinidad 33a34. 
Syrups—Canton Sugar House 18c. in hhds. and 22c. 
per gall. in bbls.—Calvert Golden 50a60c ; 
and Balt. 45a50 
Tobacco— Receipts small; no change in prices since 
our last report. 


Md. 45a48. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
R. Sinclair € Co.—Implements, Machinery, Seeds. 
Fletcher E. Marine—Fiour, Meal, Grain, Feed, Hay, &c. 
J. G. Hewes—Ammoni'd Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Geo. Dugdale & Co.—Archimedean Lawn Mower. 
Harrington & Milis—Furniture, Looking Glasses, &c. 
Linton & Lamott—Agricultu | Implements and Mach’y. 


| H.Uock & Robinson—Reaping and Mowing Machines. 


Dr. B. Bates—Tonte Beer, Corks, Vitriol, Coloring, &c. 
Capt. Henry Gerner—U. S. Patent Right Association. 
Grube & Nieuwland— Flower Bulbs. 

A. E. Warner—Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, &c. 
Prof. P B. Wilson—Fertilizers, Ores, &c., examined. 
F A. Elis &€ Co.—Agents wanted. 

American Farmer—Alderney Heifer and Sheep for sale. 
Sam'l Sands & Son—Farmers and Planters’ Agency. 








PROF. P. B. WILSON, 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMIST, offers 
his services for the examination of FERTILIZERS, and 
FERTILIZING MATERIALS, ORES, MINERALS, and 
MINERAL WATERS. With an experience of sixteen 
years, part of which was in Europe, under Baron Liebig , 
he can guarantee accurate results. BALTIMoRB, MD. je 
Watches! Diamonds! Jewelry! Silver Ware! 
EsTABLiIsuED 1811. 
A. Ej. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, RICH JEWELRY, 
IMPORTER AND DESLER IN 
Diamonds, Fine Watches, Si ver-Plated Ware, Table 
Cutlery, Fancy Articles, &c. 
No. 135 W. Baltimore st., Baltimore, 
Fine Bronzes and Opera Glasses. je-ly 





RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 


Agents, we will pay you $40 per week in cash, if you 
will engage with us atonog. Everything furnished and 
expenses paid, Address, 

je-lt. F. A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


ALDERN &Y HEIFER.—Forsale,a very hand- 
some herd register Heifer,7 mos. old—can be kept till 
Fall, when she will be served and shipped, if required. 

EEP.—Some very fine Shropshire Down Sheep, 
and a Cotswold Laub and three Ewes. Apply at Ameri- 
can Farmer office for particulars, je-3t 
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HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


No. 140 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, 
and adapted, from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 


A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. _je-ly. 


Linton & Lamott, 


Nos. 70 and 72 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Md., 
DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements and Mlachinerp. 


Large stock of HORSE POWERS, GEISER’S SEPARATORS, 
JOHNSON’S SELF-RAKE REAPER, MOWERS, 
DRILLS and RAKES. 
Linton & Lamott. 








DOCTOR B. BATES, 


TONIC BEER MANUFACTURER 


AND DEALER IN 
Corks, Vitriol, Coloring, Gum Packing, Bottling Tongs, Twine, Gum and 
Block-Tin Pipe, also all kinds of Flavoring Extracts of the best quality. 


This Grand Tonic has become one of the indispensables in our Hospitals, and will soon, with- 


out doubt, supplant all others. It builds upand invigorates the system, creates appetite, and gives 
a healthy tone to the stomach. It will sustain the sick, and gives additional strength to the conva- 
lescent, and is one of the most delightful Summer Beverages ever used, and is recommended by the 


best medical gentlemen of our city. 
DOCTOR BATES, 
No. 19 South Gay street, Baltimore, Md. 


CHOICE JERSEY CATTLE, 


Bred from Imported and Herd Register Animals. 
CALVES, YEARLINGS and COWS—some full, solid 
color, with black points. 


Pure bred Southdowns, 


je-3t 


U. 8. PATENT RIGHT ASSO- 
CIATION, 


Publishers of ‘THE PATENT RIGHT GA- 
ZETTE,”’ solicit Patents with greater certainty, 








in less time aud cheaper than elsewhere. Patent 
Rights disposed of at good prices. 
Address 
CAPT. HENRY GERNER, 
94 Chambers street, P. O. Box 4544, 
je New York. 





150 PER CENT. SAVED! 
Buy Flower Bulbs from Gauss & Nizcwianp, 13 First 
street, New York. Send for Catalogue. je-lt. 





SPRING LAMBS, EWES (two to four years old), 
from $15 to $25 apiece. 


Choice Dark Brahma FOWLS, 


From imported Strains and Prize Trios. 
DUNMORE FARM, 
Frederick Road, near Catonsville, Balto. co. 
Address, 


J. STRICKER JENKINS, 
feb-6m 18 Second st., Baltimore. 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, DAIRYMEN AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS! 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 51 West Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers, also Lumber, Staves, and Tan Bark. 








Consignments of produce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary 
commission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
jely No. 51 W. #ratt street, Baltimore, Ma. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 
J. G HEW ES’ 


Ammoniatey Bone Super-Dhosphate of Xime, 


Manufactured and Sold by JOHN G. HEWES, 
Office and Warehouse, 370 WEST PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


jee Also, PERUVIAN GUANO. 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES! 











Lawn Mower? 


In the great parks in England, and on private estates in England and America, 
it has superceded all others. 


It is the handsomest, most durable, the easiest worked, and the most tho- 
rough in its execution, and more deservedly popular than any other 
Lawn Mower before the Public. 

CALL AND SEE THE ARCHIMEDEAN BEFORE YOU PURCHASE! 
PRICE $25. 

AGENTS WANTED. GEORGE DUGDALE & CO., No. 44 8. Frederick st. 

je-3t Agents for the Siate of Maryland. 
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Seasonable Agricultural Tmplements & Machinery. 


R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


62 LIGHT sTREE 1), 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FARM MACHINERY 


AND 


Agricultural Implements 


AND GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, &c., 


Offer for sale a large stock of 
LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


Including in part, as particularly suitable for the coming Harvest, 


The “Advance Mower” or “Improved Monitor,” 
The simplest, strongest and most efficient Mower in the country. 
The “New Yorker” Self-Rake Reaper and Mower 
and Reaper only. 
The “Champion” Reaper and Mower, Self-Rake and Dropper. 


“Maryland” Sulky Self-Discharging Hay and Grain Rake, 
THE BEST IN USE. 


“Philadelphia” Hand and Horse Mowers. 
Rogers’ Patent Harpoon Horse Hay Fork. 
* Buckeye ” Sulky Cultivator, for Corn, Tobaceo and Cotton. 
SINCLAIR’S SOUTHERN IRON BRACE GRAIN CRADLES. 
HAY TEDDERS, most approved patterns. 
THOMAS’ SMOOTHING HARROWS, for cultivating Corn, &c. 





Also an unusually large and varied stock of well known and thoroughly 
tested MACHINES and IMPLEMENTS, which we guarantee to give 
satifaction to Farmers and Planters, 


je-tf R. SINCLAIR & CO., 62 Light street, Baltimore. 





ADVERTISIN G SHEET. 


GARDEN SEED. 


NEW SEED STORE, 


No. 172 WEST PRATT STREET, 


Between the Maltby House and Light street (North side), in the 
Agricultural Warehouse of N. W. SLADE & CQ. 
WHERE WILL BE FOUND 


PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
Corn Shellers, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Reaping 
and Mowing Machines, Grain Drills, 
Threshing Machines, 


and Implements generally, mostly manufactured by the Canton Agricultural Works, Baltimore. The subscribers 
would respectfully inform the Farmers, Gardeners, and the Trade, that they have now in store a 


COMPLETE STOCK OF SEEDS, 


of all the varieties suited to this market, all NEW and FRESH, selected with care from the past season’s production, 
which we offer at wholesale and retail, in quantities to suit, on as liberal terms as any other reliable house. We 
solicit an examination of our stock, and are confident in our ability to give satisfaction. We shall be supplied with 
a choice selection of FLOWER SEED from Mr. JAMES VICK. Florist, Rochester. N. Y., for sale at 
his catalogue prices. Any person wishing to obtain a small assortment of Seeds, in value of $1, $2 or $5, can remit, 
with list of what they desire. We will, on receipt, pack and send to their address, post paid, and guarantee that 
they will be satisfied with the result. We shall put up our Seeds, for retailing, in first-class heavy paper packages 
and neat style, and sell at 10 cents each; also, in any quantity by the ounce, pound, quart or bushel. 


HALLOCK & ROBINSON, 
172 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


@7” Catalogues for 1872 now ready, and will be sent free ute mail to any address. je-1t 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c. : 
Westlinghouse Threshers and Cleaners. 
Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners. 
Lever and Railway Horse Powers—wost approved. 
Van Wickle Wheat Fan. Price $37. 
American Cider Mill and Press—the best—$40. 
Young America Cider Mill and Press—Family use—$25. 


Bickford & Huffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all Itinds of Farming 
Tools. Fresh Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
141 Pratt st., Baltimore, Md. 
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SAML. SANDS & SON’S 
FARMERS AND PLANTERS’ AGENCY 


With the recommencement of our connection with our old journals, we have determined also to 
renew our AGENCY for the supply of everything required by Farmers and Planters residing at 
a distance from Baltimore, who may not have Commission Merchants or Factors in this city. 

Our long experience, and, we flatter ourselves, our judgment and discretion, in this business, 
will enable us to render good service to those who may wish to obtain our aid 

We will purchase and have carefully shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description scold in this market—and there is, probably, no other 
city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver from the 
Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PERUVIAN GQauUAN™®™, 
Of the Chincha Island and Guanape brands; the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS 
imported into this prt; BONE DUST from the best manufacturers of this vicinity, or the 
cheaper kinds from a distance, as may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 
In the manufactureof HOME MANURES or SUPERPHOSPHATES, from the 


most reliable factories. 

FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
Flower SEEDS. 

All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at manu- 


facturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c., 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 
animals as may be ordered. 


LAND SALES. 

As a great demand is expected ere long to be made for Landed Estates in the Middle and Southern 
States, we have opened a correspondence with men of established reputation engaged in the Real 
Estate Agency, in this State, Virginia and the Carolinas, and copies of pamphlets containing a list 
of the Farms, location, price, and other particulars, will be kept for the inspection of those wishing 
to purchase; and we will, with great pleasure, render every facility in furthering the objects of both 
buyer and seller. To those wishing to advertise in our journal, we will give our aid without any 
fee further than the cost of the advertisement. 

We will at all times be happy to receive, at the sign of the ‘‘Golden Plow,”’ our old farmer 
friends, on visiting the city, whether or not they may kave any special business, and will be pre- 
pared, with cheerfulness, to give them any aid or advice in our power, without any consideration 
therefor except the consciousness of being able to render them a service. 


OUR TERMS. 


As we expect to carry on this portion of our business strictly as an AGENCY, we must in 
all cases require the CASH (or its equivalent) in hand to make purchases. The small commis- 
sions we may require—and these will, in most cases, be paid by manufacturers, breeders or dealers— 
will not justify our transacting the business on any other terms. Address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, 


No. 9 North st., near Baltimore st., Baltimore, Md., 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PLOW. 





FOR SALE. 


Having largely increased my herd by recent purchases 
and importations. 1 am now prepared to fill orders for 
SHOnTHORNS of either sex. Iam now using in 
my Herd the“ Bates’ Bull “Sixth Earl of Oxford” (9984); 


the pure Booth Bull “Royal Briton” (27.351); the Booth | 


Bull **Lord Abraham’? (11,223); the Princess Bull Lord 
Mayor (6,969). 
SHORTHORN blood in the worid. I have Calves the 
get of Fourth Duke of Geneva (7,931); 
(8 795) Salamander (9,046), &c., &c., &c. 


I also breed BERKSHIRE PIGS, and have 
I can ship ani- | 
mals to any part of the country with ease, as my farm is | 


some very superior young Pigs for sale 


on the Washington Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
tailroad, 15 miles from Washington and 25 miles from 
Baltimore, and all way trains stop directly at my place. 

Royal Briton will serve a few cows other than my own 
at $250 each—no charge for keep. I shall be pleased to 
show the stock to all persons interested. Send for cata- 


logue to 
CHAS. E. COFFIN, 


Muirkirk, Prince George’s co., Md. 


LORD ABRAHAM (11,223) 
FOR SALBE. 


I will sell the above BULL. He is Roan, calved April 
25th, 1869. Bred by Mr. Torr, Aylesby Manor, England, 
and has four pure Booth crosses on a Usurer founda 
tion. A sure getter. quick feeder, good handler, and 
with short fine boned legs. Price $1,500. Wen five first 
premiums in 1871, in Maryland and Virginia. 

my-12t CHAS. E. COFFIN. 





y=. Choice Poultry. 


+> 


Partridge and Buff COCHINS, 


j= Dark and Light BRAHMAS, bred | 


~.from Imported stock; Houdans and 
Black Spanish; Bronze Turkeys; all 
kinds of fancy Pigeons. For sale by 
B. W. OAKFORD, 
64 Light street, Baltimore 


SMITH & CURLETT, 


Se 


my-12t 


Steam Soap and Candle Works, 


PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, 
ADAMANTINE & TALLOW CANDLES. 
Cor. Holliday and Pleasant 8ts., 


feb-ly BALTIMORE, Md. 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Short-Horns 


This gives me a combination of the best | 


Plantagenet | 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
‘Rosebank Nurseries 
| 


Govanstown, Balto. co., Md. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Amateur Cal- 
tivators, to our comp!ete stock of the foilowiug : 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf. 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. 
CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 


PEACHES, PLUMS, and GRAPE VINES, together with 
other SMALL FRUITS of popular kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, 
with ROSES in great variety. A la:ge stock of 
choice GERANI° MS, VERBENAS, and 
other bedding eut plants. 


| 75 to 100 Thousand two and three year old OSAGE 
OKANGE HEDGE PLANTS. 


&7 Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Catalogues fcrwarded on application. 


Jan-tf W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
EXTRA ROADSTER 
BROOD MARES 
AND COLTS. 

Owing to my health, I will sell at low prices. 


JOHN 8. GOE, 


Box 13, Brownsville, Pa. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 


UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of Land, 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
| Virginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. 
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my-tf 


R. P. BAYLEY & C0., 
Importers of 
CHINA, GLASS and 
QUEENSWARE, 
LAMPS, &c., 
And Manuf’rs of Stoneware, 
No. 20 Hanover st., 


Near Baltimore st., 
my-12t] BALTIMURE, Md. 





TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
EF i s&s EL Go U AN OO! 


We Offer for Sale PURE FISH GUANO. 


It will not only benefit the crop following its application, but it will improve the soil. 
testify that its benefit can be seen in the Clover for three or four successive crops. 
harrowing the ground, is the best general way to apply it. 


Some who have used it 
Sowing it broadcast, and then 
From three to five hundred pounds per acre, composted 


with earth or stable manure, can be applied ata time, and one thousand pounds will make a permanent improve- 


ment to the soil 
earth before the grain is dropped. 


It must not come in contact with the grain or plant. : 
In some sections it is much used by Tobacco Growers. 


If used in the hill, it must be covered with 
It is excellent for Potatoes, 


but, after being placed in the furrow or hill, it must be covered, that the Potatoes or the young shoots do not come 


in contact with it 


stirred after heating in the compost. 


The Farmer can compost a ton of this with a ton of earth and four or five bushels plaster, and 
then have a Fertilizer of good quality, and superior to most of the Fertilizers offered in the market. 
A FAIR TRIAL WILL PROVE ITS GOOD QUALITIES. 


It should be 


For sale at 117 SMITH’S WHARF. Price $40 per ton. 


my-tf 


JOHN R. COX & POPE, Baltimore, Md. 
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DEMUTH’S 
Piano Room 


No. 109 W. FAYETTE ST., 


TWO DOORS EAST OF LIBERTY. 


FIRST-CLASS 
New and Second-hand 
PIANOS and ORGANS 
For SALE and RENT. 


a7” Rents of Instruments deducted if bought within 
twelve months. 

s7” Instruments sold on Agreement. 
ments received. 


a7” PIANOS EXCHANGED. Pianos Repaired, Tuned 
A call | 


All Instruments fully warranted 
mar-12t 


and Removed. 
is respectfully solicited. 


IMPORTANT. 


Paint! Paint! 


Paint! 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL 
PAINT! 


Which, for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, 
is unsurpassed by any other PAINT MANUFACTURED, 
and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades 
of color to suit the taste, and is equally good for wood 
stene or iron, and will not crack ner chalk off by friction, 
and will preserve its color twice as long as the best Lead 
Paint. It is sold only by the gallen, and one gallon will 
cover twenty square yards of smooth surface. 


S27” Send for Circulars. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, 


SOLE AGENTS, 
113 Thames Street, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


Monthly pay- 


| Fancy Poultry. 


Light and Dark BRAHMAS, Black B. Red GAMES 
and DOMINIQUES. Also, AYLESBURY DUCKS 
| Strains undoubted and purity guaranteed. 

Address, W. H. RICHARDSON, 
Mount Washington, 
Baltimore county, 
Mary land. 


| 
} 
j 
| 
| 


feb-tf 


HOUDAN FOWLS AND EGGS. 

FOR SALE, « few pairs or trios of Pure 
Bred HOUDAN FOWLS, at $10.00 per pair or 
$13 50 pertrio. Also, EGGS at $3.00 per dozen, 
boxed and delivered to Express Office. 

Refer to Editors American Farmer, who have 
some of my birds. 

Orders filled in turn for Eggs. Address 

feb-tf M. ROWE, Harper’s Ferry,W. Va. 


Patterson Devons. Lat ae! 


| Asowner of the justly celebrated Devon Herd of the 
| late GEORGE PATTERSON, deceased, I am now breed 
| ing and have for sale 


| YOUNG DEVONS 


from eigt.t months to two years and a half old. Prices 
| from seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
| each, according to-age, choice, &e. 


For further information apply to Sami. Sanps & 
Son, American Farmer office, or address, 


S. T. C. BROWN, 


Sykesville, Carroll co , Md. 


IMPORTANT. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 











my-tf 


The attention of farmers generally is 
| called to the fact, that the originator of 


COE’S ORIGINAL 


‘AMMONIATED BONE PHOSPHATE 


so long and favorably known before the 
| war, has again established himself in Bal- 
|timore. Having through unavoidable cir- 
; cumstances been compelled, since that 
time, to allow others to make this ferti- 
lizer, over which he has had no control, 
he is now again making the 


ORIGINAL 
Ammoniated Bone Phosphate, 


fully up to the old standard, and has it on 
hand at 


No. 172 W. Pratt street, 
BALTIMORE. 





ap-3t 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 








a for Rent or Sale. 


For Rent.—A commodious eryecs DWELLING, with 
stabling and outhouses, suitable fora family’s summer 
residence, or other purpose; with 5 or 6 acres of ground 
well set ip grass ; has also a vegetable garden, fruit trees, 
&c. Situated 15 miles on the York turnpike, Baltimore 
county, Md.; five railroad stations within one te three 
miles. Jt will be rented for the summer, or by the year; 
pessession at once. 

N. B.—If desired, some 30 or 40 more acres could be 
had with the above house and lot, suitable for raising 
Vegetables, &c., or the FARM with which it is connected 
is For Sag. 


jan-tf Apply at THIS OFFICE. 


R. rs BAKER & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Oil Vitriol, Chemicals, Bone, German Potash 
Sa.its, Sulphate Ammonia, &c., 


FOR MAKING 
SUPERPHOSPHATES & FERTILIZERS, 
36 and 38 South Charles Street, 
jan-12t BALTIMORE 


J. H. PARKS, 
Engraver on Wood, 


Marble Building (Third Floor, Front Room), 
8. E. Cor. Charles and Fayette sts., 
BALTIMORE. 


GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES. 

JAMES W. GEDDES, 
GALVANIZED IRON, 

COPPER, LEAD, ZINC 
AND IRON ROOFING, 
SPOUTS, GUTTERS, &c. 

No. 67 North street (above Saratoga street), 

jan-tf BALTIMORE. 


Flour, Grain, Seeds, &c. 
J. HENRY GIESE, 
Commission Merchant, 


19, 20, and 21 Spear’s Wharf, Baltimore. 

ROSENDALE CEMENT, Lump Plaster, Calcined 
Plaster, Clover, Timothy and Orchard Grass Seeds, &c., 
constantly on hand ap 3t 


GERMAN PotasH SALTS 
(KAINIT.) 


Orders for direct importations of this important agri- 
cultural fertilizing agent executed at rates incomparably 
below usuai prices. For Circulars containing analysis, 
and all particulars, apply to W. GRANGE, 103 West 
Lombard street, Baltimore, Md. Personal attendance 
from one to two o’clock. ap-3t 





jan-tf 


TIN, 











A. B. FARQUHAR, 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania Serene! Works, 
Mamatpstesce, of Dageeves [YORK, Punn’a, 
~ LID 
CKSON SWEEPS, °OUTD STEEL SWEEPS, 
STEEL PLOWS, : SHOVEL 
ws 





Established in 1837. 


WM. BROWN & CoO,, 


8. E. Cor. of Baltimore and Charles Sts. 


Practical Watchmakers, 
JEWELLERS and OPTICIANS. 


Particular attention paid to repairing and timing Fine 
Watches. {ap 12t} WM. BROWN & CO. 





Importer and Breeder of 
at <a 


of “a ‘Italian Queens. 


HIVES, BEE-FEEDERS, &c. 
Send for Circular. 
feb-ly E. J. PECK, Linden, N. de- 
BOYNTON’S IMPROVED 


Lightning Cross-Cut Saws 

Will cut easier and faster than any other saw 

made, as thousands of Lumberman, Farmers and 

Mechanics now using them will testify. The 

manufacturer offers $500 for a saw that can 

equal them. Send fora Circular. For sale by 
A. W. SWEENY & SON, 


No. ial Camden Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Guano ! Guano! 


Cc. W. BURGESS & SON, 
No. 166 North Gay street, Baltimore, 
DEALERS IN 
MEXICAN AND PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Phosphates, &c., and 
FERTILIZERS OF ALL KINDS. 
«7 Mexican Guano a Specialty, 

Which they offer for sale at the lowest market rates. 
From the satisfaction expressed as to the quality of the 
Fertilizers furnishe.i by us we feel confident that we can 
give the purchaser the full value of his money. Give us 
a call before purchasing. 

s@ Country Produce bought and sold. 

«7 ALSO, GROCERIES OF ALL KINDS. feb-ly 


GUANO! GUANO!! 


We have constantly on hand 
A No.1 Peruvian, and 
A No.1 Guanape Guano, 


Which we offer for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at 
Agents’ Warehouse at Point, or up town. 

We would also call the attention of Farmers and 
Planters to 


CURRIE’S BONE FLOUR, 


Which, by analysis, is the best BONE offered for sale 
in this market. 
ROBT. TURNER & SON, 
43 South Frederick street, Baltimore. 
FIELD SEED of best quality always on hand, jan-tf 





ap-ly 








WILLIAM DEVRIES & CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
William Devries, No. 312 
Christian Devries of 8. W. Baltimore Street, 


William R. Devries, 
Between Balto. and Liberty, 


Solomon Kimmell, 
G. Ephraim Ducker. mar-12t BALTIMORE. 
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LEWIS TUDOR & CO., 


Wo. 44 LIGHT STREET, | 


Third door below Lombard st., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS and Dealers in FIELD 
SEEDS, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, Green and Dried 


FRUITS, Vegetables and Country Produce generally. | 


Also, an assortment of reliable GARDEN S&tED con- 
stantly on hand. mceh-ly 


FARVIEW AVENUE NURSERIES, 
HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY. 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES in large quanti- 

Also a large stock of CONCORD GRAPE VINES, 

one and two years old. Very strong vines, one year old, 
$20 per 1,000; two years, $30 per 1 000. 

WILSON’S ALBANY STRAWBERRY 
$2.50 per 1,000. Also, Manufacturer of 

RUSTIC WARE, 

STANDS, BASKETS, 

CROSSES, BIRD-HOUSE 8, &e. 


H. F. CROWELL. 


CHEAP CORN CULTURE. 


20 Acres o. Day, Better than by Hand, with 


ties. 


Send fir Price List. 
ap 3t 





81 Slanting Teeth of Tempered Steel, for $25. 


The many small teeth being round and sloping back- 


ward, do not tear up the strongly rooted corn, but effect- | 


ually Destroy the Young Weeds on the surface, 
stirring the soil in as well as around the hill. A boy 
cin take entire care of 100 acres of corn, and thus obvi- 
ate Hand-Hoeing entireiy. The number, shape 
and position of the round, slanting teeth, render this 
harrow the most complete and rapid Pulverizer 
ever used, cutting the lumps with a downward draw- 
cut, instead of pushing them aside; for the same reason 
it draws very easiiy, and covers a wide surface. 

Wheat and ali sown crops are benefitted by cultivaticn, 
as certainly as corn or cabbage, which can be profitably 
done with the llarrow, 

Increasing the Yield 3 to 5 Bushels per Acre. 

An agent writes us as follows: “I offered acircular to 
Join Gritman (Springville, lowa), an influential Quaker. 
He said, ‘I don’t want that.’ Said I, ‘Read it; it will do 
you no harm.’ He said, ‘No; Ihave the thing itself; 
thee must not think we areso far behind the times. I 
sent $100 for four Harrows last spring.’ ‘Wel!,’ said I, 
‘as you have used them, tell me, will they do all the 
papers say?’ He said, ‘I tell thee, William, thie Harrow 
will do all the papers say it will.’ ”’ 

D. RANKIN, Biggsville, Ill., who purchased 19 Har- 
rows last year, cultivating 3,000 acres corn, says: “I 
could shave used twice as many if I had had them in 
time.’ 

wil. E. BURNS, Monmouth, II1., 
my corn and potatoes. One team will do 20 acres a day.” 

I. A. W. CAMPFIELD, Sullivan, lil.: “A boy 12 
years old will do more corn in one day than 10 men the 
old way.” 

JAS. A. PINE, Omaha, Neb. : 
and it worked like a charm.”’ 

R. FORD, Buda, Ill : “On my cornit did good work.”’ 

H. COMSTOCK, Liberty Mills, Ind.: “My son, 12 
years old, hurrowed 100 acres in five days, wheat, oats 
and corn.”’ 

8. CLARK, Cambridge, Ill. : * It is excellent for corn.”’ 

Farmers’ Club, New York city, says: ‘In potato 
culture it is really excellent; saves half the expense.” 

24-page Catalogue, with full particulars; prices of five 
sizes delivered at depots in 28 cities; eleven pages of 
farmers’ experience, 


One good Canvaseer Wanted in every town. 


J.J. THOMAS & CO, 


says: “ I harrowed 


“TI cultivated my corn, 


ap-tf 


PLANTS, 





| MORO PHILLIPS, 


MANUFACTURING 


CHE MiIsT 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS & OTHER CHEMICALS. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 
Superphosphate of Lime. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ 


kRPURDE PHUIN Ee. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 


AMMONIATED 


‘CARIBBEAN SEA GUANO. 


MORO PHILLIPS’ 


Tuomas’ SmooTHING Harrow | -CD8CC° nvigorator 


FOR SALE AT DEPOTS: 


110 8. Delaware Avenue, Phila., Pa., 





| 


GENEVA, N. ¥.! feb-t 


95 South St., Baltimore, Md., 


And by Dealers in general. ap-7t 


FOR SALE, 


A Small FARM of 524% ACRES, well a a with 
good Fencing and good DWELLING and -Out-buildings, 
in Ninth District, Cecil county, Md., in a good neighbor- 
hood, one mile fron Zion. Address 
JOHN STEPHENSON, 

Zion, Cecil county, 
Maryland. 


ap-9t 


IMPORTANT. 


SHELL LIME—SHELL LIME. 


The subscriber is now prepared to furnish SHELL 
LIME by the Ton in Sacks, or by the bushel or cargo, for 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. Particular attention 
given to Building Lime. Apply to 
OLER’S ICE DEPOT, 

176 West Falls avenue. 


ap-ly 


IMPORTANT. 


G. R. DODGE & CoO., 
PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS, 


No. 42 WEST BALTIMORE ST., Battimorg. 


Wholesale and Retail dealers in Plate and Cylinder Win- 
dow Glass, White Lead, Brushes, Colors, Canvas, Oils, 
Varnishes, Glue, &c., &c. ap- A 


CAREFULLY- BRED 
JERSEY and 
AYRSHIRE COWS, 
HEIFER and 
BULL CALVES, 


L. E. RICE, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


For sale by 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 





Whann’s Raw Bone Super Phosphate, 
The Great Fertilizer for all Crops. 


Worn out or poor land, manured with the above Super Phosphate, will prodcee 


large crops of 


WHEAT, RYE, BARLEY, OATS, CORN, COTTON, TO- 
BACCO, and all kinds of VEGETABLES, 
CLOVER and GRASS. 

WALTON, WHANN & CO., Manufacturers, Wilmington, Del. 
57 8. CALVERT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 

28 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
203 West Front st., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Diamond State Bone Meal and Diamond State Ground Bone for sale at above stores. 


DANA BICKFORD ’S 
NEW IMPROVED 


FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 


Perfection in work and simplicity of construction have been 
attained in this Machine. It knits both circular and flat web 
with perfect selvage edge, making a perfect hand-stitch. It 
narrows and widens, knitting heels and toes of stockings to 
perfection, with ribbed or plain stitch, and is a Crocheting as 
well as Knitting Machine. It m+kes all the intricate fancy 
stitches of the crocheting-needle better than hand-work It 
is so simple that a child can operate it, and the rapidity of its 
work is truly wonderful—20.000 stitches per minute. 

This Machine has carried the FIKST PRIZE at the Mary- 
land State Fair, Maryland Institute, and Virginia State Fair, 
this Fall, and was the principal attraction at all of them. 
They are more valuable in the family than the Sewiug Ma- 
chine. Price, $25 and $35. Send for Circulars Agents 
wanted in every part of Maryland. Liberal terms. Address 

J. A. HAMILTON, General Agent for Maryland, 


47 Nortu CHARLes street, Baltimore. 


my-6t 
THE CHAMPION 


EARTH CLOSET. 


Having selected the new Cu\mpion as being the 
very best and cheapest Earth Closet made, and ac 
cepted the Agency of it, I am now ready to furnish 
the public with 5 styles. 

No farmer or person living in villaves can afford to 
be without the Earth Closet. Looked at in the light 
of convenience, comfort and economy, it is far be 
yond the water closet, having all the advantages of 
the city water closet and nore of its disadvantages, 
being perfectly without odor. 

Send for Price List and Circular to 


J. A. HAMILTON, 
47 N. Charles street, 


may-tf BALTIMORE. 





en ‘i 


MORRIS & TRIMBLE, 


, Proprietors of the old original 


i | Baltimore Burr Mill- 
1 Au | stone Works, 


Established 1815, 


oa Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers 
in 


French Burr and other 


MILLSTONES. 


i! 





BOLTING CLOTHS, 


Best quality ANKeR BRanp, by the piece or cut to order. and sent by express to any Station on Steamboat or 


Railroad lines. 


mar-12t 


SMUT MACHINES, BELTING and Mill Furnishing Goods generally. 


WES'l FALLS AVENUE, 


NEAR PRATT STREET BRIDGE. 





LINTON c& CO. 


Pottery Ware Machines. 





One Macutne will make per hour 1000 Pots Superror to those made by hand. 
These Macutnes are worked by HAND, HORSE, or STEAM POWER. 


The Pots come from the mould complete, 


save the burning. 


This Machine is the invention of a Practical Potter of 40 years experience. 
For further information as regards Shop, County or State Rights, address 


WM. LINTON & CO., 


Corner Lexingtou and Pine streets, Baltimore, Md. 


The State of Massachusetts disposed of. 


feb-ly 
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ESTABLISHED 1856." 


LARMOUR & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


GOLD & SILVER WATCHES, 


RICH JEWELRY, SOLID SILVER WARE, 
Triple Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, &e. 


Agents for the American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


In our stock can be found WATCHES from the most celebrated makers of Europe as we!l as 
from the widely known American factories; JEWELRY of every description, in 


DIAMONDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, &c. 


SOLID SILVER WARE of chastest styles, suitable for Wedding Presents and for Prizes for 
Agricul/ural and Horticultural Societies; SILVER PLATED WARE of the best manu/fac- 


ture; Fine Table Cutlery, &c. 
Also Agents for the celebrated ‘‘DIA MOND” SPECTACLES and EYE- : 


GLASSES, the most perfect in the world. 


LARMOUR & CO., 


195 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
J WATCHES and JEWELRY repaired in the best manner, and warranted. may-ly 


Buckeye Mower: Reap er, 


With MILLER’S TABLE SELF-RAKE and the 
REVOLVING and SLATTED Dropper Attachments. 


The MILLER TABLE SELF-RAKE and the REVOLVING DROPPER are 
both entirely new Reaper attachments, belonging exclusively to the BUCKEYE. 
Both have been tested in all conditions of grain, and are a decided success, and hence 
worthy of the especial attention of the Farming Public. 


SWEEPSTAKES 


‘T'’hresher and Cleaner 


With the CAREY and CLIMAX POWERS, 
(EITHER MOUNTED OR DOWN,) 
Still in the front rank and maintaining their world-wide reputation ; pos- 
sessing all the latest improvements, and for strength, durability, ease of 
draft, capacity, mechanical perfection and style of finish, are AHEAD 


OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 
35 NORTH STREET, Batttmoxrz, Mp. 
Be Also dealer in MILL STONES, BOLTING CLOTHS, GRAIN 
CLEANING MACHINERY, BELTING, éc., éc. feb-6t 
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| REWARD | 
For any case of Blind, Bleeding, 
Itching, or Ulcerated Piles that 
e| ; De Bing’s Pile Remedy fails | 
to cure. } 
It is prepared expressly to cure the Piles and nothing | 
else, and has cured cases of over 20 years standing. For 
sale by all Druggists. Price $1 00 | 
Laboratory 339 W. Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 


FOUTZ’S 


CELEBRATED 


Horse ald Cattle Powders. 


This preparation, long and favorably 
4 i? known, will thoroughly re-invigorate 
broken down and low-spirited horses, 
by strengthening and cleansing the 
stomach and intestines. 
It is a sure preventive of all diseases 
- incident to this animal, such as LUNG 
FEVER. GLANDERS, YELLOW 
WATER, HEAVES, COUGHS, DIS 
TEMPER, FEVERS, FOUN DER, 
LOSS OF APPETITE AND VITAL 
FNERGY, &c. Its use improves 
the wind, increases the appetite— 
gives asmooth and glossy skin—and 
transforms the miserable skeleton 2 
intoa fine-looking and spirited horse. 





To keepers of Cows this prepara- 
tion is invaluable. It is a sure pre- 
ventive against Rinderpest, Hollow 
Horn, ete. It has been proven by 
actual experiment to increase the 

} quantity of milk and cream twenty 
per cent. and make the butter firm 
ie! sweet. In fattening cattle, it 

gives them an app-vte, loosens their hide, and makes 
them thrive much faster. 


In all diseases of Swin>, such as Coughs, Ulcers in 

the Lungs, Liver, &c., this article acts 

asa specific. By putting from one 

lialf a paper to a paper in a barrel of 

swill the above diseases wil! be cradi 

cated or entirely prevented. If given 

in time, a certain preventive and 

cure for the Hog Cholera. 


DAVID E. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE. Md, 


For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers throughout 
the United States, Canadas and South America 


RHODES?’ 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS. | 


Rhodes’ 


Superphosphate. the old-established 
Standard Manure, with 


or without Ammonia. 


Orchilla Guano,4A Soiuble Ammoniated | 
For sale at reasonable prices. | 


South Sea Guano. 
Farmers and Dealers apply to 


B. M. RHODES & CO., 
82 South st., below Corn Exchange. 


SAML. SANDS & SON’S 


my-3t 





Farmers and Planters’ Agency, 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


Guanos, Fertilizers, Chemicals for making | 
same, Improved Live Stock, Agricul- | 
tural Implements and Machinery, Fruit | 


and Ornamental Trees, Seeds, &c. 
Carried on strictly as an Agency, and purchases made 
in most cases without charge to buyer. 
Terms—CASH, or its equivalent. 


SAML. SANDS & SON, 
Office American Farmer, No. 9 North st., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Farmer. 


my-tf 


See, for particulars, | 
large advertisement in January number of American | 





John M. Griffith. W M.Baker. F.C. Bryan. 


GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


41 and 43 N. PACA ST., 
BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Manufacturers of the 


_———~ 


CELEBRATED BUCKEY 
ING STEEL TOOTH WHEEL 


HORSE RAKE, 


| DEXTER WASHING MACHINE, 


TINGLEY’S IMPROVED CHURN, 


Right Hand CORN SHELLERS, 


STRAW CUTTERS, PLOUGHS, HARROWS, 
CULTIVATORS, and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and HARDWARE generally. 
General Agents for the New BUCKEYESTATE 


| Reaper and Mower and the celebrated ‘‘WORLD” 


Enclosed Gear REAPER AND MOWER, with 
Droppers or Self-Rake Attachments; Tornado 


| Thresher and Cleaner and Carey Horse Power; 
| Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, Hagerstown 


Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Cider and Wine Mills 
and Presse?, &c. 

FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS of every de- 
scription; FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


| GUANO, BONE, PLASTER and FERTILIZERS 


generally. All kinds of Machinery repaired at 
short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Call and examine or send for Descriptive Cir- 
culars and Price Lists. 
GRIFFITH, BAKER & BRYAN, 


feb 41 and 43 N. Paca st., Baltimore, Md. 





MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


| INO. 1 GROUND PLASTER. 


c. 8. & E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimore, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hienest Case Price 


FOR CORN HUSKS. 
M. PERINE & SONS, 
Manufacturers of 
Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, 
Also, FIRE BRICK for COAL STOVES. 


POTTERIES and SALES ROOM, 


No. 711 & 713 W. Battimore sr. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fow! Fountains of all sizes always on band. mar-12t 


feb 
12t 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


The attention of farmers generally is called to the fact, that the originator of 


OS'S GRIGINAD 


ANINLONIATED 


BONE PHOSPHATE, 


So long and favorably known before the war, has again established himself in Bal- 
timore. Having, through unavoidable circumstances, been compelled, since that 
time, to allow others to make this fertilizer, over which he has had no control, 
he is now again making the 


Original Ammoniated Bone Phosphate, 
Fully up to the old standard, and has it on hand at 


__No. 172 W. Pratt street, Baltimore. 
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THESE PAINTS are composed of PURE WHITE LEAD, ZINC AND LINSEED OIL, with other materials 
which add greatly to the durability, elasticity, beauty and strength of the Paint. The whole are chemically combined, 
so that the pigments are held in permanent solution, thus forming a new compound which dries upon the surface 
and adheres firmly to it, thus forming a smooth, glossy, firm, elastic, beautiful and durable Paint. The Oil, which 
is the real life of the Paint, cannot leave it and be absorbed by the substance to which it is applied, as it does in the 
paints mixed in the ordinary way, and thus leave the pigment dead and brittle, to wash and rub off in a few months, 
or at farthest in three or four years This paint is unaffected by changes of temperature, is perfectly impervious to 
the action of the water, is well adapted to all classes of work, and is in every way a better Paint for either INSIDE 
OR OUTSIDE WORK or BOAT PAINTING, than any other Paint known to the trade, and will last at least THREE 
TIMES AS LONG AS THE BEST LEAD AND OIL MIXED IN THE ORDINARY WAY. 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE AND EASILY APPLIED. SOLD BY THE GALLON, 
ONE GALLON COVERS 20 SQUARE YARDS TWO COATS. 


C. P. KNIGHT, Sole Agent, 
Specimens and Price Lists furnished gratis. mar 6t 93 W. LOMBARD ST., BALTIMORE, 





_ ADVERTISING SHEET. 


MONUMENT IRON Wo RBs. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Corner North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines & Boilers 


Of all Sizes. 
DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones and other hard 


substances. 


GRIF F ITH & WU NDR AM’ 's PATENT SAFETY-TUBE BOIL E RS. ap-ly 


--s« BALTIMORE FRENCH BURR 


MILL STONE MANUFACTORY, 


AND 


Mill Furnishing Establishment. 
DEALERS IN 
7OLTING CLOTHS, BELTING, SMUT MACHINES, ETC. 


BB. BF. STARR ec CO. 
173 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 








ACENCY OF TIERS & CO’S 


PURE GROUND BONE. 


For Sale at $45 per Ton, 2000 Ibs., in Bags 200 Ibs. each. 


GUARANTEED PURE RAW BONE. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


IMPORTANT. 
RESULT of Analysis of a sample of BONE DUST taken by myself at the Warehouse from a lot of 
about 20 tons, marked ‘‘ Carbon Works Pure Ground Bone, Tiers § Co., Philadelphia. 


Mosstwte (ESC. Bt TOG"). cccoccce sccccese- soscccccs soccacesecpoapenbs ennonesensecesoce: soseceese onesente 6.704 
Organic and vol. matter......... occ coccccces coccecess cocees weeesee seceseees se --37.039 
Capable of producing of Ammonia... $00 seeees concccese sss eeeees soseeeees eee «4. 112 
* Jeorgamic GRrthy matter... ccccocccccccce cocccdecccse coccecce cesses’ 00000 00ense coccescccees cocese epeses 
Containing of Phosphoric Acid . oabecosechsees éocte coches he ORO 
Which is equal to 47.010 of Bone-Phosphate of ‘Lime. 
[Signed ] G. A. LIEBIG. 


GERMAN POTASH SALTS FOR SALE. 


Our own Importation— High and Low Tests. 
ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED THROUGH OUR FRIENDS IN GERMANY. 
Also Guanape Guano. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
52 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER 





For Eiarvest, is72. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SBLF RAR BBALPAR, 


With and Without Mowing Attachment. 


W. A. WOOD’S MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as good as, if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines have 
taken more FIRST PREMIUMS in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping 
and Mowing Machines extant. Send for deseriptive Circulars. For sale by 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
pa 141 Pratt street, Baltimore. 


N. HIRSHBERG & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes, 


WINDOW AND LOOKING GLASS, 
Looking Glasses, Painters’ and Artists’ Materials, 
S. E, CORNER PRATT AND HANOVER STREETS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


22 We are prepared to furnish at manufacturers’ prices all the different READY 
MIXED PAINTS now on the market. my-ly 


BS. OW. BUCK, 


Importer and Dealer in Carriage Goods 


AND 


BAR IRON AND STEEL. 


A full stock of Bar, Horseshoe and Oval Iron, Horse Shoes, Horse Nails, Springs, 
Axles, Felloes, Spokes, Shafts, Hubs, Bows, Poles, Ready-made Wheels, Buggy 
Bodies, Bent Cart Rims, &c., &c. 


86 Pratt street, near Commerce street, 
my-6t BALTIMORE. 


Important! 


PORTABLE GAS! PORTABLE GAS! 
Kuster’s Non-Explosive Gaslight Fluid! 


Cheapest, Safest and best Light in the World, giving a light equal to Coal Gas at the cost of 
one-half cent per hour! The lighting of CHURCHES, HALLS and STORES a SPECIALTY. 
The Petroleum Fluid Stove is found superior in the satisfactory and rapid manner in which 
it does its work—always ready and under momentary control. For Broiling Steak, Fish or Game 
it is unsurpassed. For Baking of Bread, Cakes and Pies, no oven with any other fuel in the world 
equals it. Call and see for yourselves. 


C. F. KUSTER, (ines poratie Gustight Co, 
my-12t No. 9 South Gay street, Baltimore, Maryland. 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


HUGH SISSON, 


Steam Marble Works, 


Cor. North and Monument Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


=> MANTELS, MONUMENTS, and STATUARY, 
GRAVESTONES AND TABLE TOPS, 
MARBLE COUNTERS, for Banks, Hotels and Druggists, 


TILES FOR FLOORS, GARDEN STATUARY, constantly on hand, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 


BALTIMORE > 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRICK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


Manufactory. Locust Point, Balto. Office, 3 S. Holliday St. 

















MASON G HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS 


From 50 to 1000 Dollars. 


STEINWAY & SONS PIANOS. 


At BENTEEN’S, 80 W. Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
mar- ‘12t Address D. M. ROBB. 


TPR eet sone reer JOHN F. O’NEILL, 


Maryland Carriage Works 
and Coach Factory, 
No. 35 SOUTH PACA STREET, 


NEAR THE THREE TUNS HOTEL. 


I have on hand and ready for sale the largest and most varied assortment of CARRIAGES and SPRING 
WAGONS of any other house in the city, such as 


Family Carriages, Jagger Wagons, single aud double, Buggy Wagons, Gunning Wagons, Business 
Wagons, Express Wagons and Baggage Wagons, 
All of my own manufacture, and built of the best materials and workmanship. All work sold or ordered at my 
establishment, warranted for one year. ALL REPAIRING DONE PROMPTLY. 
JOHN F. O’NEILL, No. 35 South Paca street, 
mar-12t BALTIMORE, MD. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER | 


OFFICE OF THE 


YOUNG AMERICA HARVESTER MANU- 
PACTURING —s 


Nos. 47, 49 and 51 WATER STREET, Buffalo, N. Y. 








SH ay r pe 
7 HARVESTER YOUNG Seer nf 


With two men and fovr horses, the Harvester ‘‘ Youne America’? Cuts, Threshes, Cleans and 
Sacks the grain in one operation, cutting from TEN TO FIFTEEN ACRES per day. 


Tue FoLtowine Questioxs have been asked in reference to the ‘‘ Young America’’ Harvester, 
and for convenience we have given the same with the answers, viz: 

Ist.— Will four horses handle, readily, the Harvester ‘‘ Young America?’’ 

Answer.~ Yes, upon any field where the most approved Reapers can do their work, so will the 
** Young America’’ Harvester, with four horses and two men only, perform all that is claimed for it. 

2nd.—Will it work satisfactorily on rough and smooth ground, or land roughly cultivated ? 

Answer.—There is no land cultivated where any Reaper is need that the Harvester ‘‘ Young 
America’’ will not find less difficulty, as the wheels are much larger, and the movement less dis- 
turbed over roughly cultivated land ; and on hillside fields, no ohjeztion can be made to the ‘* Young 
America’’ Harvester that does not, with equal force, apply to any machine cutting grain. By taking 
off the cutter-bar, a complete Threshing machine is made, and with horse power attachment, can be 
used in the same manner, and facility, as the most approved now in use. 

3rd.—Is it liable to get out of order, or so complicated to make it difficult to repair? 

Answer.—Nothing but gross carelessness can put it out of order. There is no more simply 
constructed machine ; there is none so strong; there is none so well made; and should any thing 
break, can be repaired on the farm, as duplicates can be had immediately on application by letter 
or telegram, 

4th.—What is t'e price of the ‘‘ Young America’’ Harvester, complete, and what are the terms 
of payment ? 

Answer.—The price of the ‘‘ Young America’’ Harvester, six hundred dollars; three hundred 
dollars to be paid down, and the balance (three hundred dollars) by note, at twelve months, with 
interest ; or 10 per cent. off for cash. 

We deliver the Harvester on board the cars or other mode of conveyance, in Buffalo, free of 
charge. All freights are paid by the parties at the destination, 

Our Agent will put the Harvester in running order on the premises, and instruct in the operation 
for work, without cost or expense of any kind to the purchaser, All ‘‘ Young America’’ Harvesters 
are warranted, 


may-tf FRED’K P. MARKHAM, Proprietor. 
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“THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING 
HORSES 


AND 


Short-Horn Cattle. 


We are breeding and have for sale stock of the above description, and 
invite purchasers to communicate with us. 


J.N. & J. D. BETHUNE, Elway Stock Farm, 


ap-tf 


NEAR WARRENTON, FAUQUIER CO., VA. 
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Owners and Manufacturers | 


OF THE 


Glew Iceland Refrigerator. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS 


FORWARDED AND PACKED 
WIT 


GREAT CARE 


SAMUEL CHILD & CO. 


20 N. CHARLES ST. 


Importers of CHINA, GLASS, TABLE CUTLERY, 
FAMILY HARDWARE, PLATED GOODS, 
and Dealers in TIN, WOODEN and JA- 
PANNEw WARE and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE of every 
character. 

WATER COOLERS of our own make. ICE-CREAM 
FREEZERS of the most approved kinds. PATENT 
ICE PITCHERS, all qualitics, and each warranted to be 
as represented. 


New and Beautiful Patterns of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


TABLE GLASSWARE. 


WHISKEY, BRANDY AND 
WINE DECANTERS, 


SINGLY AND IN Sets. 


BOWLS, DISHES, CELERY STANDS, §c. 


Our arrangements made in person with the leading 
manufacturers in Europe and this country, and having 
resident agents in France and England, give us every 
advantage im obtaining our supplies; manufacturing 
the common class of goods, such as 


TIN AND JAPANNED WARE; 


Buying entirely for cash; with a thorough knowledge of 
the business in all its details; purchasers may rest as- 
sured that we can and wili supply their wants as favor- 
ably and upon as good terms as any house in New York 
or elsewhere, 

We respectfully solicit a visitand an examination of 
goods and prices. ap-ly 
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HICHEST 


GROVER & BAKER'S ~ 


PREMIUM 


Elastie Stitch 
Shuttle Stitch 


The Very Best in Use. 


~~ 





GROVER & BAFER’S 


IMPROVED ELASTIC-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


They Stitch, Hem, Fell, Cord, Braid, Bind, Quilt, 
Puff, Gather and Sew on, Ruffle, Embroider, 
Fringe, and excel in every style of Machine Sew- 
ing. 
amine, Prove the Merits of each 


Sewing Machine in the Market, 


Then apply all possible Tests to the 
GROVER & BAEZEER, 


And their Superiority will be apparent. 


Investigate, Test, Inquire, Compare, Ex- || 


IMPROVED SHUTTLE-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Are FIRST-CLASS in every respect, and made 
in the most durable and substantial manner and 
furnished at a LOW PRICE. 

Wherever they have been introduced they have 
| been PREFERRED to all MACHINES of other 
|| Manufactures making the same stitch. 

Try the ease and rapidity of motion. Apply 
the Machines to varieties of Sewing. Their ca- 
pacity is without limit. 

| ACCURATE, PERFECT, AND BEAUTIFUL 
IN PRINCIPLE, 


_ Examine Their Simple Mechanism. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. are the only Company that afford the Purchaser a Choice 
of Stitch. They make Two Distinct Machines, “Elastic” and “ Lock-Stitch.” 


SALESROOMS, 


No. 17 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


ap-ly 





ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Over 6,000 Now in Use!! 


POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers of Portable and Stationary 
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AMERICAN 


a 


SAW AND GRIST MILLS, FLOURING MILL MACHINER 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
Machinery tor White Lead Works and Oil Milis. 


a7 SEND FOR CIRCULARS.“G&i 


. Hagerstown, Mp., December 11th, 1871. 
Messrs. Pootr & Hunt: 

Gentlemen : During my experience in Water Wheels, I have used ten different make of wheels ; 
the last I put in were the James Leffel American Double Turbine Wheels. I am perfectly satisfied 
with them. They are giving me about double the power I ever had before, and less repairs than 


any of the others. Respectfully, &c., 
(Signed, ) J. W. STONEBRAKER. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1844. 
0 


A. Go. MoTT, 40 BENSOR ST, 
NEAR BELAIR MARKET, BALTIMORE, MD., 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, and Seeds, 


The latter of pure and reliable stock. In his list of PLOWS, he would call especial atten- 
tion to that wondrous favorite of the Farmer, the WILEY, both right and left, with reversi- 
ble Point and Share, which, for economy of wear and perfection of work, has no superior. 


Among first class Harvesters, the 


ES "TINA, 


With changeable speed and geared reel, still 
holds an enviable position. 


The Maryland State Fair at Pimlico, at the 
Fall meeting in 1870, and again in 1871, 


AWARDED TO THIS SUPERB HARVESTER THE 
First PREMIUM. 
Sold by A. G. MOTT, who is Sole Agent 
for this city. 


jan-6m 





THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES 
FOR THAT BEST FRIEND 


‘Toe FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE! 


It is the only machine that can sew in more than one direction, having a reversible feed 
It fastens the end of a seam better and quicker than a seamstress can. 


We guarantee the “FLORENCE” will sew everything needed in a family, from the 
heaviest to the lightest fabric. 
It will WEAR TWICE AS LONG as any other Shuttle Machine. 


Price Circular will be sent free on application. 


Florence Sewing Machine Co., 
49 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED TO ACTIVE AGENTS. jan-9t 




















JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


The KIRBY MOWERS & REAPERS, 


+ F 64 8. SHARP STREET, 
BE Tg eh ae 7 BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE KIRBY MOWERS and REAPERS 


IMPROVED FOR 1872, WITH 
“BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE,” 


The most simple, strong and durable Self-Rake in the market. Will work in any condition of 
Grain. Also, SINGLE REAPERS and TWO-WHEEL MOWERS, 


First Prize at Minnesota State Fair Trial, held at Owatonna, July 26 to August 2, 1871. 
NO SIDE DRAFT—NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSES’ NECKS. 
Lighteat Draft Seif-Raking Reaper made. EXTRAS and REPAIRS constantly on hand. 


D. M. OSBORNE & CO., Manufacturers, Auburn, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN DEPOT AND AGENCY, 
feb-Gt No. 64 South Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 





GEO. PAGE & CO., 


No. 5 N. Schroeder street, Baltimore, Md., 
MANUFACTURERS 


or 
= 


Page’s Improved Patent z= 


- 7 «oer Sas 1 


Portable Circular Saw Mills, 


Stationary and Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 


Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 
SHINGLE MACHINES, LATH AND SLAB MACHINERY, SAWGUMMERS, 
HORSE POWERS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, éc. 
Dealers in CIRCULAR SAWS and MILL SUPPLIES Generally, 
And Manufacturers’ Agents for LEFFEL’S CELEBRATED DOUBLE TURBINE WATER 
WHEEL. Also, every description of Wood Working Machinery. Our Independent and Simultaneous 
Ratchett Headblocks, Patented Dec. 15th, 1868, and Improved Friction Feed, Patented July 13th, 1869, in addition 


to previous Patents, make our Saw Mills stand unrivalled. Estimates and plans furnished, and contracts entered 
into for the erection of Clreular, Gang, Mulay or Sash Mills. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence solicited and Catalogues furnished on application by mail or otherwise. feb-6m 
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RIBBON 8, MILLINERY & -$TR AW AO0Ds, 


is72. 


ALSO, 


WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


ARMSTRONG, CATOR & CO., 


IMPORTERS, HANUFACTURERS and JOBBERS. 


Bonnet, Trimming, Neck and Sash RIBBONS, Velvet Ribbons, 
NECK TIES, Bonnet SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS and 
CRAPES, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, ORNA- 
MENTS, FRAMES, &c. 

Straw Bonnets and Ladies & Children’s Hats, trimmed and untrimmed, 
AND IN CONNECTING WAREROOMS 


WHITE GOODS, LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 


Laces, Nets, Collars, Sets, Handkerchiefs, Veiling, Head Nets, §ce., §c. 
Nos. 237 and 239 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 





These goods are manufactured by us or bought for Cash direct from the European and American 
Manufacturers, embracing all the latest novelties, Unequalled in variety and cheapness in any mar- 
ket. Orders filled with care, promptness and despatch. may-6t 











CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
WATCHES, 


DIAMONDS ANB RICH JEWELRY, 


SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English and Swiss WATCHES, 


For Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths. 


GOLD, JET, TORTOISE SHELL, CORAL AND VULCANITE 
JEWELRY. 


GLOCKS ANDO BRCHSSS. 


VIENNA LEATIDER GOODS. 
FANS, OPERA GLASSES AND FANOY GOODS. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 


Corner Baltimore and Charles streets, Baltimore,* Md. 











